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THE ABORTIVENESS OF CONGRESS, AND ITS REMEDY. 
ONGRESS quails before the scourge and bends to its 
duty. It has done more real work this last week 
than during all the previous months of its session. 
Whether that work is well done or not, we cannot yet say. 
But the fact that the lash is felt, that this public body has 
sensibilities, is something quite important. It helps to the 
solution of the great problem, how our national legislation 
can be reformed. . 

Representative bodies are not peculiar to the republican 
form of government, but under that form they most legiti- 
mately spring into existence, and ought to attain their 
highest efficiency and value. They are, theoretically at 
least, the state’s collected will and the perfect organs of 
the popular sovereignty. They are not made up of the 
creatures or the dependents of kings, or of those who are 
indebted to birth for their position; and their business is 
something higher than the perpetuation of a dynasty or a 
caste. They are composed of the chosen agents of a free 
people, selected, it is to be supposed, for their superior 
capacity, and they have to do with the vital interests of 
the nation. They are invested with powers and subject to 
responsibilities of the greatest moment, and their duties 
should be discharged with corresponding diligence and 
wisdom. In theory they are alike the safeguard and the 
glory—tutamenque decus—of free institutions. 

But the developed fact is exactly the opposite of the 
theory. The American Congress, everybody admits, instead 
of being the safeguard of our system, is its weakest spot ; 
and instead of being its pride, is its scandal. There is no 
representative body on the face of the earth that does so 
slowly and so poorly what it was created to do. Take up 
any night's work of the English Parliament, as recorded in 
thte London Times, and mark the plainness, the compactness, 
and the vigor of the speeches, and the rapidity with which 
questions advance from stage to stage. Turn to any of the 
debates in the French Moniteur of the old Chamber of Dep- 
uties under Louis Philippe, or of the National Assembly 
under the Republic, and note the quickness of analysis, 
the coherence and the speed of the argument, the concise- 
ness of the illustrations, the pungency of the wit, and the 
electric energy of the appeals ; and compute how often the 
voting balls were called into requisition during the same 
sitting. Then go to the ponderous files of the Congressional 
Globe for this session, or any late session, and as you turn 
over leaf of lead after leaden leaf of verbosity, prolixity, 
irrelevancy, inanity, coarseness, scurrility, bombast, bluster, 
bravado, rant, cant, fustian; and as you look in vain through 

ek after week for a single important decision, staunch 
as may be your devotion to our form of government, your 





head reels andeyour heart faints, and contempt will steal 
upon you in spite of yourself. If that mess were re- 
trenched of its superfluities, purged of its alloy, and com- 
pressed into its proper compass, it would, without the loss 
of an essential fact or argument, occupy one-hundredth of 
its present space. But stupidity has travailed and been 
delivered, mediocrity has spun its commonplaces, fanat- 
icism has freed its mind, self-conceit has cut its figure, 
mischief has exploded its petards, wrath has found its vent, 
and buncombe has been tickled. Our representatives have 
played their part,‘and this trumpery is all we have to show 
for it. 

The anomaly is the greater because it no more comports 
with the character of our people than with the theory of our 
government. The people at large are honest in purpose, 
ambitious in spirit, full of energy, pre-eminently direct and 
practical in action. They are famous, the world over, for 
being wide-awake, go-ahead, earnest, and thorough. Their 
so-called representatives are the type of but an insignificant 
class, the dabbling, dawdling, pottering personages, of whom 
a specimen or two can be found in every village—always 
talking, but never doing. 

What is still more strange, the evil has never exhibited 
itselfin worse aspect than in the present Congress, which is 
sitting in the very height of the most formidable dangers 
that ever beset a nation. Never has a session advanced so 
far as the present with so little positively accomplished. If 
this Republic ever needed the best powers and the greatest 
energies in its capitol it needs them now, and yet effeteness 
has taken completer possession there than ever. 


Various efforts have been made in time past to remedy 


. their inefficiency in the House. First the morning hour rule 


was imposed, limiting debate on resolutions and reports to one 
hour in each day. A few years afterward the general hour 
rule, limiting every speech on any subject to one hour. After 
a time, a five minutes’ limitation for speeches on bills in 
certain stages. But in spite of all these expedients, every 
successive congress was more unproductive than the one 
which preceded it. At length it was conceived that the 
root of the evil lay in the per diem mode of compensation, 
which offered a direct premium for procrastination. So in 
1857 the salary system was introduced. But its only effect 
has been to make the sessions shorter. It has not caused 
them to be a whit more practical and effective. Noremedy 
has yet been devised that has at all reached the source of 
the evil. 

The reason ought to be plain enough. The truth is that 
the source of the evil has been mistaken. It lies not in the 
National Capitol at all, but at home. The fault is primarily 
with the people. It consists, first, in sending only third or 
fourth rate men to Congress ; and .second, in expecting that 
all so sent will make themselves heard, and heard often. 


Upon this first fact it is almost needless to say a word. 
The intellectual deterioration of both branches of Congress 
is notorious. Senators have dwindled to pigmies since 
those of the Jacksonian period died out. As for the repre- 
sentatives, they are best described in Burke’s language, as 
applied to certain politicians of his own land, “little, shrivel- 
ed, meager, hopping, though loud and troublesome insects 
of an hour.” How meanly the best of these latter figure 
when set over against the men, the full-statured men, who 
stood front in the popular branch at the time of the last war 
with England—Clay, Calhoun, Webster, Randolph, Lowndes, 
Cheves, Forsyth, Pickering, Gaston, Macon, Grandy, Oakley, 
King, Ingersoll, Grosvenor, Taylor. The national emergency 
is a hundred times more grave than then, and yet the 
talent sent by the people to meet it is a hundred times less 
potential. This is the more extraordinary, as each congres- 
sional district has now four times the numbers to choose 
from it then had, and general education has improved in yet 
larger ratio. Analogous to this is the strange fact that in 
the Senate the smallest senators are generally sent by the 
largest states. The senators of Vermont, small as they are, 
tower head and shoulders over those of New York, and the 
two from Delaware (before Bayard resigned) were far 
superior to the two from Pennsylvania. The little strength 
the Senate has is found almost entirely in its members from 


the smaller states. It is noteworthy, too, that the public 
crisis has not at all stimulated either the people to send a 
higher order of representatives, or the legislatures which 
have had the opportunity, to make choice of stronger men 
for the Senate. All of the present House was elected when 
the rebellion was in its most formidable stage, and yet it 
is probably the weakest House, intellectually, that ever sat 
in Washington. The senators, too, who have been elected, 
or re-elected, within the last three years, are in a marked 
degree the feeblest portion of the Senate, with the single ex- 
ception of Reverdy Johnson from little Maryland. The 
general historical rule that great epochs bring out great 
men, has been remarkably reversed in this rebellion, at 
least so far as regards our national legislators. 

But the fact that small'men are so generally sent to Wash- 
ington would not be so mischievous if it were not expected 
that they would make a figure nature never intended for 
them. Parliament has more nobodies than even Congress ; 
but the difference is that the Parliamentary nobody is ex- 
pected to keep his mouth shut, while the Congressional 
nobody disappoints his constituents unless, like Varges, 
“he will be talking.” Buncombe will not be satisfied short 
of a large measure of loquacity. And Buncombe has its 
rights that must be respected. In Parliament a man who 
cannot handle a subject fitly is summarily coughed down. 
In the ‘French tribune, as it used to be, a speaker who did 
not speak pat to the question was sure to be overborne by 
cries from all quarters, “ Assez !” “ Assez !” “ Finissez!” “ Fin- 
issez!” and so be compelled to take his seat. Thus practi 
cally the debates were maintained by only the leaders of 
parties—the men foremost in capacity. But to attempt that 
system at Washington would be “ flat burglary” against the 
sacred principle that one man is as good as another. Our 
national legislature will never venture to assert any such 
self-protecting power. Constituencies must have their 
quantum of talk, and what their representative lacks in 
depth he must make up by length and frequency. 

But we are not without hope that the American people 
sometime will revert to the higher standard of public ser- 
vice as maintained by their fathers. The disgust which has 
been recently expressed at the everlasting babbling and 
practical inefficiency of the present Congress is an encour- 
aging symptom. It hardly seems possible that so practical 
a people shall always remain content with a management of 
their highest public interests such as they would not abide 
a day in their own private affairs. The stern realities of the 
present war are, we think, gradually bringing men to a juster 
conception of public duties in many respects. It would 
seem that if any public necessity is to be better recognized 
hereafter, it must be this of choosing more capable men to 
do our national legislation, and holding them, when chosen, 
to more sensible methods and more substantial results. 





WHY HAVE A PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION ? 
HERE is not a thoughtful person in the country but must 
regard with grave apprehension the coming presiden- 
tial canvass and the election which is to follow it. The 
anxiety of the public mind respecting the issue of the war, 
the intense party feeling inflamed so high that twice within 
the past two years it was barely restrained from open out- 
break, the strong convictions that each man has as to his 
own duty and that of the Government—all these render it 
extremely hazardous to go through an extended political 
campaign.- Disguise it as we may, there lurks more peril 
in this canvass than in the military campaign which is now 
impending. Now, can we afford to run the risk? And is 
there not a way of avoiding it? 
' The result of the presidential election hangs upon the 
result of the campaign in Virginia. Should General Grant 
defeat General Lee and capture Richmond, he would be in 
a position to dictate terms to the country, and if not willing 
to accept the nomination for the presidency, whatever can- 
didate he supported would undoubtedly be elected, and by 
an immense majority. So great would be the sense of 
gratitude to him on the part of the American people that no 
honor would be too great for them to place at his disposal. 





In the event of his declining to be a candidate, Mr. Lincoln 
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would be sure of a re-election. As the head of the Admin- 
istration and held responsible for its mistakes, he would be 
entitled to the credit of its success, military as well as 
civil. Richmond captured and the rebel army in Virginia 
thoroughly defeated, there would remain but a few blows 
to put an end to the rebellion, and who so fitting to strike 
them as he who for four weary years had been commander- 
in-chief of the military and naval forces of the United States ? 
After all that has been said by both republicans and demo- 
crats, we might have had a much poorer president than Mr. 
Lincoln has been. Under the circumstances, which were 
most trying, his administration of affairs has been marvel- 
ously successful. It was a position in which ninety-nine 
men in a hundred would have done far worse than he, and 
only a man with a rare combination of good qualities would 
have done better. He has avoided foreign war without 
seriously compromising the national dignity; he has com- 
pelled England and France to do us justice without bluster 
or show of force ; he has conducteda great war, not without 
mistakes and with varying fortunes, but on the whole victori- 
ously, while his management of internal affairs has been 
thought so well of by the people as to receive their indorse- 
ment at the last congressional and state elections. 

But should General Grant be defeated or fail ofaccomplish- 
ing the objects of his campaign, there would rise a storm 
from one end of the country to the other that would sweep 
the administration party almost out of existence. The 
reverses which befell it at the polls in the fall of 1862 were 
light in comparison with what will await it in the event of 
the failure of the coming campaign. Then it would be for 
the democratic party to dictate terms. Whomsoever it 
should nominate would be morally sure of election. 

How high party feeling would run in either event, it is 
impossible to foretell. We remember how bitter were the 
feelings of the people of this state in 1862 when only the 
office of governor was at stake. We recall the looseness 
with which persons were charged with disloyalty and treason, 
the exaggerated accounts of arbitrary arrests, and the threats 
which slipped so easily from excited tongues. It is yet 
fresh in our memories how the excitement extended through 
the Western States, and how thoughtful men trembled with 
apprehension lest by some indiscreet act the nation would 
be precipitated into revolution. And what was this com- 
pared to the feeling that a presidential election will engen- 
der? In other times this has been a safety-valve by which 
once in four years the people had a chance to let off their 
superfluous political steam. Who can foresee what it would 
be at this critical juncture? 


There is a way by which this can be avoided, but whether 
it is the best is a question yet to be decided. Why cannot 
the people call a national convention, and send thither as 
delegates the very best people in the country? Not the 
old hack politicians who always figure in such assemblies ; 
still less the office-holders, present and prospective. No, 
none of these, but men whom honest men delight to honor 
as able, honest, conscientious patriots. This convention 
should propose upon some mode of harmony between the 
leading political parties of the country by which each should 
hold itself bound. For instance, should it be apparent that 
the present administration party were in the majority, it 
might agree that the candidate for president should be 
selected from its ranks, according the candidacy for vice- 
president to the opposition. On the other hand, if it were 
evident that the opposition were largely in the majority, the 
presidency might be given to it, and the vice-presidency be 
accorded to the administration party. The Cabinet might or 
might not be apportioned in this way. The ticket thus selected 
would be voted by the people in the usual manner, thus dis- 
posing of any and all objections to the plan that might be 
made on constitutional grounds. Remember, we are speaking 
of the presidential election alone. The election of members 
of Congress and local state officers could be held in the usual 
manner. 

We are aware that this plan or any other plan of similar 
import will meet with violent opposition from every party 
politician and every spoil-hunter to whom it may be pre- 
sented. But is it not time that such fellows be set aside 
for the good of the nation? Is it not eminently fitting that, 
at this critical moment of our national life, we should 
discard forever the theory that the spoils of office belong 
exclusively to the victorious party? This is too solemn a 
crisis for such twaddling. The point has now been reached 
where those who have at heart the best interests of the 
country must shake off the shackles of party which party 
leaders have so deftly forged upon them, and unite as one 
man for the common weal. And it becomes such men to 
inquire whether the country can stand the strain of a pres- 
idential campaign, and whether it be not better to arrange it 
beforehand than run the risk of the results that may flow 
from it? Each party should be willing to waive its claims 
now for the sake of unity, and upon whomsoever the choice 
might fall—be it General Grant, or Mr. Lincoln, or Mr. 
Chase, or General McClellan, or General Fremont—give him 
its hearty support. 

We write thus in the interest of no man and of no party. 
The plan suggested may be futile—it may be wrong 
throughout. But, dreading the excitement which a presiden- 
tial campaign will arouse in every town in the United 





States, the bitter feeling which it will inflame, and the 
results which are liable to spring upon us at any moment, 
we ask, in all candor and earnestness, and with an ardent 
love for our beloved country, Why have a presidential elec- 
tion ? 








THE STATE LEGISLATIVE SESSION OF 1863-4. 


Tis a frightful affair to give for one hundred days such 
power as is given by the present constitution to one 
hundred and sixty men. It is the more dangerous because 
the duration of its exercise is so brief. They may affect 
all classes of society, all phases of occupation, and what 
may be done by them is done. It is not disrespectful to 
them to say that the one hundred days of the session of the 
Legislature of New York is a period of anxiety, apprehen- 
sion, alarm, and the alliteration may go on till it includes 
the word assault. And this not because there are so many 
bad men, but because there are so many weak men, those 
who do not comprehend the business before them, and act 
and vote upon it, not having read the history that has led 
toward it—not competent to read the result. 


The session of 1863-4 was, as many of its predecessors have 
been, the scene in which a few able men were unable to 
impart their own strength to the mediocrity around them. 
The fault was not with the legislature, but with the people. 
The people are only falsely flattered by the blame cast on 
the legislature. The state had lessons deep and dangerous. 
Other sessions had demonstrated what evil was wrought by 
the narrow-minded and the feeble using the power of 
making the rule of action for the millions ; and yet every- 
where the people, the staff in their own hands, deliber- 
ately broke it, and became at the hustings only the meaner 
voice of party—its meaner voice, for party has a bold and 
generous calling for the ablest, the wisest, the noblest 
minds and natures; but the people would only hear the 
baser voice. When, in the rule of general conduct, does 
either party in our state select the man who ought to be 
sent ; to whose qualifications all his district give testimony? 
They see those men, but dismiss his ability to act for their 
own welfare in the real or assumed fear of his unpopularity. 
The weak have offended nobody—they don’t know enough 
to have opinions decided and trenchant. The strong choose 
to think and move in their own right, and party is afraid, 
and the people dare not break from party. Hence the evil 
of bad legislation is the Republic’s slow suicide. The citi- 
zen of the metropolis, in choosing between the person for 
whom he voted and the person who should have been the 
candidate, can see (the distance is deep and gloomy, we 
confess) the wrecks of his pilotage. 

There were men in legislative power of high and bold 
thought and action. They debated with a vigor that was 
influential—that ought to have been determinate of policy 
—but even those men permitted themselves to surrender 
to their belief in the necessity of propitiating a locality 
that independence which they should have retained un- 
dimmed during all the session. Capable of leading, they 
weakened their power the moment that the led saw that 
the commander’s campaign was any other than one whose 
orders ran along all the line. 

The characteristic of the session of 1863-4 was its reckless- 
ness of expenditure. It had the fever of the time—a de- 
cided case. That grave physician, the Controller, stood by 
their side and warned them of the sure result of their lavish 
libation of cash and credit ; but while they all believed that 
excellent financial officer, they shut their eyes and went on. 
The locomotive had no head-light. All visible through the 
darkness was the scarlet signal of danger—but the board, 
the exchange, the treasury, the nation, dashed on, and so 
would they. 

Perhaps of all the curious things of the session, the most 
so was that, except as a gallant array of words might gild 
a speech by their brilliancy, the war was not recognized. 
What difference did it absolutely make at the Capitol? 
Indeed, no one crouched beneath the idea of a dark 
and dread war. It was as if it was not. They heard of it, 
as we hear of the siege of Schleswig. The legislature 
graced its annals hy some clever deeds for art—and it would 
do more if wisely directed. It is in the people only in 
earnest to ask for the generous gift to objects that illustrate 
history—the monument, the statue—and the legislature will 
do all that is in the petition. The best literary record of 
the session will be the Cornell Library Act, under which a 
private gentleman is founding an institution that will center 
literature around it. It is building at this hour, in the plea- 
sant village of Ithaca, at the head of Cayuga Lake, and thus 
in the transmigration of earth, while Homer’s rocky school- 
house is in the solitude of the Ionian land, the new Ithaca 
will cluster the treasures of mind, never sufficient for the 
scholar unless they include the great utterances of the blind 
old man, whose fame is more certain than the story of his 
own existence. 

The ablest men of the two Houses were Senators Folger, 
Andrews, and Murphy, and of the Assembly, the Speaker. 
The impromptu debate was the best, and what was best 
said is least reported. The long speeches are for printing, 
and belong to the record of the session, but not to its life. 

The state came very near initiating the construction of a 
new Capitol, a grand affair, and failed almost rightly, because 





its consideration was delayed till suspicion became argu- 
ment against it. No one but those who witnessed can 
imagine the chaos in which the New York tax bills were con- 
sidered. If the city escapes, it is by good fortune. There 
was a threat to pass no tax bill whatever, but leave the city 
to its new talent at borrowing for the year 1864. 

The state will never have a careful legislature till it has 
better party organizations. When, by the strength 
of both parties, there are forces about equal—just a slight 
preponderance—then parties watch each other, and in the 
rivalry the people are guarded. It is the great majorities 
of modern days that swing so loose the gates of legisla- 
tion. 

Let nobody abuse the legislature. Let no one believe it 
worse than the sentiment that creates it. Every year the 
people have the remedy for the evil, and every year they 
neglect to use it. Still the people are happier for the ad- 
journment, and the best government is that of event—of the 
common-sense of the people meeting the destiny of each day. 








THE OPENING OF THE CAMPAIGN. 


HE spring campaign of 1864 does not open well. Our 
forces have been defeated in the trans-Mississippi 
region and in North Carolina; the losses in both cases 
are grave, but not at all decisive, when viewed in relation 
to their effect upon the ending of the war. The moral 
effect upon our grand armies is anything but good. The 
capture of Fort Pillow, the forced surrender of Plymouth, 
N. C., and the undeniable defeat in the Red River region, 
are certainly not such preludes to a campaign as the Union 
generals could have wished. It is also disheartening to 
the public (as the rise in the gold market shows), because 
it proves superior dash and energy on the part of the rebel 
government. It shows, still farther, a decided want of gen- 
eralship and foresight on the Union side. General Banks 
was beaten not only by the superior energy and dash of 
the rebels, but because he failed to handle his troops 
properly and to concentrate his forces at the moment 
when he could, by proper means, have made the movement 
a success. In North Carolina, too, the absence of every- 
thing like naval preparations to cope with the rebel rams 
which were known to be building, is very disheartening to 
the loyal people of the North. It is passing strange that, 
with all the information in the possession of the Govern- 
ment, with the reports week by week minutely describing 
the progress of construction of the rebel rams, there was 
not, when the fight began, any naval preparation whatever. 
The value of rams in naval warfare was proved at the time 
of the opening of the Mississippi River, and it is almost 
incredible, in view of the history of the second year of 
the war, that the Navy Department should have been un- 
prepared to resist the attack of the rebel vessels when they 
appeared at the mouth of the North Carolina rivers. 

With regard to General Banks, it is quite time that the 
Administration assigned him to some work for which he is 
fitted. From his peculiar training, and,his known adminis- 
trative ability, he would have made an admirable secretary 
of war or a governor of some place where no active mili- 
tary service was needed. But his career as a general has 
been unfortunate from the start. He was defeated at Cedar 
Mountain by Stonewall Jackson, under circumstances 
which proved his utter unfitness for military command. 
He was driven across the Potomac at another period of 
the war under circumstances that did no credit to his 
generalship. As a military leader in the Southwest he has 
not proved at all enterprising ; and indeed the only ability 
he has shown has been in concealing his plans and in 
making unexpected movements. In the face of the enemy 
he has never yet handled his troops properly. Such, we 
may add, is the verdict of all military men familiar with 
his career in the field. The one success with which his 
name is associated—the surrender of Port Hudson—was 
due to the previous surrender of Vicksburg; and during 
the siege of the former place there can be no doubt but 
that, by his management, very many lives were uselessly 
lost. We say this from no desire to disparage the merits 
of General Banks. We know him to be patriotic and 
energetic, and in his proper sphere he would undoubtedly 
make a most efficient public servant. But the tools for 
them who can use them. General Banks’s education and 
natural inclinations are such as peculiarly fit him for the 
legislative or administrative duties of the Government ; but 
he is as out of place in the field as Blicher would be in 
the Senate. 

As we have said, these are not cheering auguries for the 
grand armies of the Union now in motion; but. there is 
comfort in the thought that these evidences of weakness at 
comparatively unimportant points show that the policy of 
concentration is in successful operation under the new gen- 
eral-in-chief. Our weakness in North Carolina is our 
strength in Virginia. The paucity of Union troops in West- 
ern Tennessee and Kentucky is because of their strength at 
Chattanooga and other vital points in the West. The move- 
ments of the rebels in view of this concentration have been 
shrewd and daring. They have managed to inspirit their 
own troops, and have more or less seriously interfered ¥ 
the movements of concentration going on in the main Umon 
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armies. It is by this sign that we may conquer. It is prob- 


able that our large armies may be able to take advantage of 


this dispersion of the rebel forces and strike at the main 
rebel armies and the chief strategic points of the Confed- 
eracy before Lee and Johnston can unite their commands. 
Upon this hinges the success of the coming campaign. 
Plainly enough the two objective points for our forces 
are Richmond and Atlanta, and the armies to be beaten are 
those of Lee and Johnston. It is encouraging to know that 


military men express their perfect satisfaction with the 
present disposition of our forces, and entertain strong hopes 


of the ultimate success of the movements contemplated. The 
campaign of 1863 opened with the defeat of Hooker, the 


invasion of Maryland and Pennsylvania by Lee, and repeated 
failures to capture Vicksburg ; but it ended with the victories 


of Gettysburg, Vicksburg, Port Hudson, and Knoxville—all 
of great importance. If the present campaign be half as 
successful as there is reason to think it will be, there await 
us more substantial victories than any that have yet 
gladdened the heart of all of us who look for the downfall 
of the rebellion as certain to be accomplished by our good 
Union armies. Let no one feel discouraged. We believe 


that victory is near at hand. 








NEW YORK FASHIONS FOR MAY. 


PRING fashions begin to make their appearance in the 
street, mingling oddly enough with heavy cloaks, vel- 
vet bonnets, and furs, and imparting to the latter a shock- 
ingly rusty and disconsolate look, not lessened by the 
bright blue skies and still brighter sunshine with which 
we have been favored during the latter part of the month 
of April. It is curious what an ever-recurring pleasure the 
changes of the seasons and their characteristic events 
afford us. It would seem that we might in time grow so 
accustomed to them that expectation or reality would 
cease to afford us particular gratification. But this is never 
the case; every feature of the new-born season seems as 
fresh and lovely as though we had never seen it before, 
and even the colors that we wear, the greens and the lilacs, 
the blues and the fawn colors, look as new and attractive 
as though they had not been doing duty and assisting to 
honor the same occasion since long before the sun shone 
upon displays of fashion in this western world. 

Before passing to the main subject, however, it may be 
remarked that fashion has lately received a severe blow at 
the “Hub,” has been so harshly dealt with, in fact, as to 
attract attention in New York; and if achampion of the same 
kind should be found here, it might receive its death-blow, 
and for the present take away our occupation. In plainer 
words, some of the good women of Boston, headed by a 
very respectable Boston paper, demand the formation of a 
new “Woman's League,” pledged to a decent economy in 
their attire as long as the war shall last. The good ladies 
of Boston have, however, got into serious trouble, which we 
hope the New York ladies will not imitate; they are begin- 
ning to call each other names, and intimate that those who 
differ from them are no better than they should be, which, 
no matter how correct it may be, is not atallamiable. They 
cannot agree, either, upon the extent of the economy : some 
are in favor of allowing one handsome silk dress a year, 
others of at least wearing out all their old silk dresses ; 
while still others think that, instead of women being called 
upon to renounce their few luxuries and the means of making 
themselves attractive, men should be requested to give up 
their cigars, their wines, their fast horses and champagne 
suppers, and settle down into good stay-at-home-in-the- 
evening citizens. 

The question is a very nice one as it stands, but it is not 
likely that its discussion will save the purchase of one costly 
dress or jewel. ‘Tis true, and pity ’tis ’tis true. We 
heartily wish it were otherwise. It would be a noble thing 
if American women had the courage and the strength to 
adopt a simplicity which should almost amount to severity 
in their attire: during the continuance of the war, and en- 
tirely abjure every article of foreign fabric or manufacture, 
What men do is of no consequence at all in the premises ; 
men expect something better from women than they are 
capable of themselves, and who knows but they might be 
induced to follow so good an example? 

But even if-excessive plainness is obnoxious, the princi- 
ple affords an excellent opportunity for American women to 
break away from the tyranny of foreign fashions, from 
fashions adapted to a different climate and different circum- 
stances, and which constantly lead us to the perpetration of 
the grossest absurdities. Men always profess to be per- 
fectly bewildered at the mention of the subject of a woman’s 
dress, and it is not at all surprising. Their perplexity is 
certainly never relieved by the long, mysterious articles 
translated from the French which appear here, months after 
date, in certain journals, and which are made up of such 
embarrassing technicalities, and often of such absurd blun- 
ders, as render them worse than useless, so far as conveying 
information is concerned. 

For instance, what could ordinary people make out of the 
following: 


‘A robe of poult-de-soie, of the color scabieuse, the skirt trimmed so as to 
form bows, finished off with tassels. Upon the body a similar pattern, 
forming brandebourgs. The sleeves @ coude, with a chenille epaulette.” 
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Here is another which had the honor of a separate para- 
graph, and has traveled the rounds of the country newspa- 
pers during the past month: 


“Bonnets in Paris just now are growing very small, fitting coif fashion’ 
almest to the head, and invariably of black silver velvet, trimmed with 
bugles.”” 

Now bonnets even in Paris are not growing very small; 
fashion there in the best circles is not half so apt to run to 
an extreme as fashion here ; and this disposed of, the ques- 
tion arises, Are black velvet bonnets of any kind ever made 
for spring wear? And what is “black silver velvet?” 


Editors, of course, would not publish such nonsense if 
they recognized its absurdity ; but trusting to their ignor- 
ance, they suppose that, even if it does seem inconsistent 
with common-sense, it must be all right, especially (as 
women also argue) if it comes from Paris. But the truth 
is, if you divest such descriptions of the technical terms, 
which few even of the dress-makers understand, you reduce 
them to worse than nothing; it is these which, by envel- 
oping them in mystery and obscurity, imparts the air 
which some people mistake for authority. There is noth- 
ing mysterious abovt a woman’s dress, nothing which can- 
not be put into plain English and made intelligible to the 
dullest comprehension. 

It is, moreover, no credit to the American women that 
they are willing to follow always the lead of French women, 
who despise them for their eagerness to copy their styles 
and manners, and pay enormous prices for the reftse of 
French shops which is invariably shipped to this market. 
Under present circumstances, at any rate, with gold at 
eighty, and exchange so enormously high as to bring all for- 
eign goods up to fabulous prices, it would be both wise and 
patriotic to restrict consumption as much as possible to 
goods of home manufacture. 

We return now to the subject of fashions proper. 
Of bonnets there is very little to say after the exact de- 
tails given last month. For the benefit, however, of those 
who have not yet made their selections, we may remark that 
green is a very favorite color, and a tasteful combination of 
green and white very delicate and stylish. Bonnets of green 
crape, for instance, with a soft crown of spotted tulle, are 
prettily trimmed with sprays of white lilac and long straight 
scarf or barbes of rich blonde. 

White tulle bonnets, on the contrary, have puffings 
divided by fine lines of spring grass, green ribbon velvet, 
and ornaments of ribbon or meadow grass or field parsley. 
Grass and foliage, very sparingly mixed with flowers, are 
used by the most distinguished artistes for ornamenting the 
lightest and most elegant bonnets. With green bonnets, 
green dresses of nearly the same shade are worn; if dif- 
ferent, the shade for the dresses should be darker, not 
lighter, and a black silk basquine, handsomely trimmed with 
guipure lace. 

A very elegant toilet is composed of a bonnet of violet 
crape, a dress of violet silk trimmed with waves of black 
guipure lace over bands of white silk, and very light cuir 
colored mantle, with chenille fringe border of the same 
shade. 

The full suit of the same color is less in vogue in fashion- 
able circles than formerly, probably because it is so com- 
monly seen in the street. It is a fashion, however, which 
ought to be encouraged among all kinds of people, because 
it suggests neatness and some sort of taste, and does away 
with that vulgar mixture of colors which is absolutely 
painful to cultivated eyesight. For this same reason we 
regret that the large family of the grays and the browns 
have fallen into disfavor. The modesty and Quaker-like 
simplicity of these costumes upon persons whose out-door 
articles of dress have usually not the slightest reference 
to each other, produced a most excellent effect, and formed 
a toilet as economical as it was becoming. 


The circular cloak, never a dressy garment, is only worn 
as a wrap, and sometimes in suits; it is much shorter than 
formerly. In place of it a mantle has appeared, fitted to the 
shoulders, rounding deeply at the back, falling in square 
lappel ends in front, and finished with a round hood. It 
may be made in cloth or silk, with a pinked out flounce, put 
on in box-plaits, a hanging button in the center of every 
plait. The same shape would make up very gracefully in lace 
or muslin, and could be varied, and made more or less 
costly by insertions and embroidery. 


Ornaments for evening and party dresses are composed 
almost wholly of flowers, and notwithstanding their cost 
many ladies use them on the score of economy. The 
simplest white dress can be made fresh and charming by a 
tasteful flower garniture, while rich silks invariably require 
jewels and lace to make them effective. 

One of the prettiest garnitures we have seen lately was 
composed of hanging grass, glistening with dew-drops. 
The robe was white tulle, and very voluminous. 

The double-breasted corsage for walking and street 
dresses, which has been so great a favorite in plain and 
self-colored materials during the past season, is relinquish- 
ed as the warm weather approaches, and the white waists 
and pretty jackets revived. White waists of all kinds pro- 
mise to be immensely popular, from the plain jaconet and 
nansook, neatly braided with black, to the most elaborate 
specimens of puffed lace and insertion. 


A pretty summer dress for a young lady of fifteen con- 
sists of a skirt and Swiss bodice of soft dove-colored 
Hnglish grenadine, trimmed with narrow pinked out 
ruching of magenta silk, doubled with black lace ; white 
puffed waist, with sleeves puffed, standing edge of lace 
at throat and wrists, and narrow black ribbon velvet, with 
streaming bows and ends. 

Since it seems impossible to do away with corsets alto- 
gether, it would be a good plan for all American ladies to 
follow the example of the French and adopt the little corselet: 
which simply gives shape to the waist and bust, and does 
not confine the hips. Some have done so, and it is a con- 
trivance which has long been common among young girls 
who did not wish to be braced up by the stiff and unyield- 
ing horyor of a regular corset. 

Our monthly review would not be complete without a 
notice of the new riding habits which the few fine days in 
April brought out in the Central Park. The peculiarity con- 
sists in the shape of the jacket, which is precisely that of a 
man’s coat. The body closes at the throat, and is cut away 
from the vest, rounding off with long square lappells behind, 
which are profusely ornamented with steel or gilt buttons: 
Add to this coat a man’s hat, as some of our belles have 
already done, and you have the costume complete of a dandy 
sportsman of the first water. The piquancy of this sort of 
thing is greatly admired, and it is more than possible that it 
will become the “ rage,” as the slang goes. But we cannot say 
we like to see women thus aping the dress of men. It is 
unwomanly and quite unnecessary. There are plenty of 
ways of producing becoming and even piquant effects with- 
out encroaching on the masculine coat-tails and buttons. 








JOURNALISM IN FRANCE. 


HERE is no capital in the world, says a recent able 
writer, where good newspaper writing is better paid 
for, or better newspaper writing produced, than in France. 
That this was true of the times preceding-the Revolution of 
1848, no one at all acquainted with the character of the 
French press will question. But since that fatal 2d of 
December, 1851, when the liberties of France were seized 
by the strong and ruthless hand which still holds them in 
its grasp, the French journals, so far as political writing 
is concerned, have been as sterile as the French mind has 
been sluggish. Hardly any journalist has acquired a repu- 
tation which he did not possess before the coup d'état. You 
look in vain in the Débats or the Constitutionnel or the Moni- 
teur for political articles like those written by Chateaubri- 
and and Benjamin Constant and Royer Collard, by Thiers 
and Armand Carrel. Instead of them you find the theatrical 
criticisms of Théophile Gautier and the literary disserta- 
tions, very clever and very safe, of Sainte Beuve and 
Merimée. The Revue des Deux Mondes, indeed, which we 
hold to be, on the whole, one of the best journals in the 
world, with a great variety of articles, written with great 
general ability, in that clear, concise, yet vigorous and elo- 
quent style which has so long made the French mind the 
mirror, as it were, of the intelligence of Europe, still prints 
the brilliant political reviews of Forcade. But take up any 
journal you will, the Patrie, the Pays, or the Siécle, and you 
find it marked by the same dreary vacuity, the same unnat- 
ural suppression, which characterizes the government upon 
whose favor its existence depends. 

Of the causes which have brought about this state of 
things in France we are not now to speak. Doubtless the 
enormous increase of wealth and the general extravagance, 
stimulated by that feeling of uncertainty which has seized 
the age, may account in some degree for the results we 
witness, so hostile in the end to all permanent progress. 
But much more may be ascribed to the lethargy which has 
taken possession of the country, and given over the edu- 
cated classes to an iron despotism whose instruments are _ 
an army of half a million of men and a navy vaster than that 
of England, backed by a peasantry sunk in ignorance and 
by a horde of ultramontane priests as fanatical as they are 
superstitious; and to that all-embracing centralization 
which has stifled every aspiration for freedom and every 
effort at reform. In the period which intervened betwee: 
the fall of the first and the rise of the second empire, you 
find the literature of France represented by Beranger and 
Lamartine, by Victor Hugo and Balzac, by Guizot and 
Thierry and De Barante, by Jouffroy and Cousin. It was 
reserved for Louis Napoleon to bestow his patronage upox 
the author of “Madelon.” Yet there still goes up fron: 
every province of France and every quarter of the capital » 
protest more or less loud against that system of bondage 
under which the energies of France are wasting awa). 
Montalembert and Rémusat, Victor Hugo and Villemain, § . 
Marc Girardin and Sylvestre de Sacy have done not a litt.c 
to keep alive the better thought and the better hope of the 
French people. 

As indicative of the feverish activity of the time, it .s 
said that between February and August, 1848, no less thax 
two hundred and eighty-three new journals were started in 
France. But they died as rapidly as they appeared. The 
Moniteur has been for half acentury the organ of the various 
governments which have succeeded one another in France. 





It registers the decrees of the emperor, and the fluctuations 
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of the Bourse; it reports the speeches of the Assembly, 
and the price of bread. It costs forty francs a year, and 
has a circulation of 20,000. As full of statistics as a con- 
gressional document, as formal as the imperialism it typifies, 
it would have little interest for a foreigner if it were not for 
the really clever writers who furnish the literary articles. 
Sainte Beuve and Nisard and Edouard Thierry would give 
vitality to any journal. Among its contributors also it has 
numbered About and Arsene Houssaye and Henry Murger, 
and the producers of a good deal of that frivolous and sen- 
sual literature which it has been the mission of the empire 
to create and to diffuse. The Débats includes among its 
best writers St. Mare Girardin, who succeeded Guizot in 
the Chair of History at the Faculty of Letters, a very able 
journalist of more than thirty years’ standing ; and De Sacy, 
even older, who has recently published a collection of his 
leaders, under the title of Variétés Littéraires ; and Cuvillier 
Fleury, whose contributions have also been published 
separately, and gone through several editions ; and Philarete 
Chasles and Jules Janin, Prévost Paradol, and Taine and 
Hetzel. Its circulation is put at only 12,000, but it is doubt- 
less the first newspaper in France in point of ability. Its 
politics are Orleanist and conservative. 

The Constitutionnel was bought in 1844 by Véron, a notori- 
ous schemer and a partisan of Thiers. The feuilleton was 
then coming into vogue, and Véron was quick to turn the 
fashion to account. He gave Eugene Sue 100,000 francs for 
the “ Wandering Jew,” and his paper was popular. In 1849 
he broke with Thiers, and in 1861 sold out to the Jewish 
speculator Mirés for 1,900,000 francs. It was in the Consti- 
tutionnel, it will be remembered, that Sainte Beuve began 
those charming essays and those piquant criticisms which 
under the title of Causeries de Lundi have been so widely 
read, both in England and in this country, and which may 
be said to form a part of the literature of the age. Like the 
Moniteur and the Débats, the Constitutionnel is a morning 
paper, with a circulation of 24,000. 

The Patrie, which first appeared in 1841, is the most popu- 
lar evening newspaper in Paris. It is sold for three sous, 
and its circulation is at least 40,000. It is edited by M. 
Delamarre, a devout Catholic and a fervent believer in spirit- 
rapping and table-turning. The Presse is edited by Emile 
de Girardin—the same who killed Armand Carrel in a duel 
in 1836. It was the first newspaper to invent the “Roman 
feuilleton,” which has perhaps done more than anything to 
vitiate the public taste and to corrupt the public morals. It 
has had the aid of Gautier and Balzac, of Victor Hugo and 
Eugene Sue, of George Sand and Dumas. Its career has 
been a checkered one, and it has been again and again 
warned and suppressed and revived. It has still, however, 
though in the opposition, a circulation of 25,000. The Siecle, 
never brilliant, with a mediocre staff of writers, has attained 
a circulation of 60,000. The ‘Opinion Nationale is a new 
journal established in 1859, which has already a circulation 
of 20,000. It is described as less an opposition paper than 
as a “journal d’avant garde.” 

The great journals of England have been indebted at 
once for their existence and their prosperity to that com- 
mercial spirit which has made England the greatest trading 
nation of modern times. Politics, literature, science, are all 
subordinate to the demand for early intelligence of the mar- 
kets of the world. Hence the great outlay of money in 
which the London Times is so much ahead of its competi- 
tors is directed chiefly to obtain the latest and irustiest 
news. Mere literary talent, the ability to think clearly and 
to write well, is much more thought of in France than in 
England. There is, therefore, in the former country a much 
larger class of educated men than in the latter who adopt 
letters as a profession, and find in the journals a path to 
reputation and to wealth. And the standard of criticism 
being higher, their articles are written with much more 
regard both to matter and to style. There is no country 
in the world in which the intellectual activity of the edu- 
cated classes has been more intense than in France. In 
science and politics and art it may claim a foremost place. 
A truer expression, perhaps, of the modern civilization in 
its multiform aspects can nowhere be found than in Paris. 
But the moment that material pursuits absorb the thought 
and deaden the finer sentiments of France, its leading posi- 
tionis gone. And therein, it seems to us, lies the profound 
mistake of Louis Napoleon. Comparing France with Eng- 
land, he finds a compact and high-spirited nation, without a 
rival in the arts, ambitious and restless, full of energy and 
skill, yet without colonies which are worth the name, and 
with a commerce very far inferior. To develop, therefore, 
the material resources of the country, to make its wealth 
correspond with its ambition, has been the aim of its ruler. 
To accomplish that end, no device has been left untried and 
no labor spared. But the whole effort indicates a fatal 
misapprehension of the genius of the people and the destiny 
of the country. The Frenchman does not live by bread 
alone. Deprived of that freer communion which comes of 
an unrestricted press, the French spirit loses its elasticity ; 
withheld from that intellectual progress which comes only 
of entire political freedom, the French mind grows lethargic, 
and slumbers till the red torch of revolution flames in upon 
its dreams and wakes it to a wild retribution, to a bloody 





and tumultuous reform. 


MARS AND MATRIMONY. 

6¢ 7] OVE will win where fighting cannot,” long ago sang 

Gerald Massey, and the individual experience of the 
multitudes most emphatically responds to the sentiment. The 
old Scriptural theology, which consisted in a baptism 
of hot “coals,” or the plentiful bestowal of kindness, whena 
barrier of antipathy is to besurmounted, was correct thenand 
is equally correct now. Almost every man’s history repeats 
the John Alden weakness when called upon to confront 
beauty and tenderness. And there is no man or woman s0 
thoroughly petrified by neglect and misfortune but thatlove 
—love unwearied and persistent—can somehow and some- 
time break down the citadel of his or her coldness. 

A striking proof of this is developing itself in the extreme 
southern field of our warlike operations. Our soldiers, not 
content with their deeds of valor in subduing cities to sur- 
render and unwelcome occupancy, are manifesting an ambi- 
tion to add to their laurels the triumphs of love, and many 
a New Orleans or Vicksburg lassie has already surrendered 
before the courageous assaults of some adoring hero from 
the hated hills and valleys of New England. Indeed it has 
become a matter of rivalry among our troops stationed in 
Louisiana as to who shall most satisfactorily present him- 
self to certain far-famed belles and beauties. Thus the field 
of Mars becomes the harvest ground of Venus, and the old 
monster, mailed and steeled, retires before the gentle 
advances of the merry goddess. We hear very little of all 
this in the daily prints, and wonder, perhaps, that so great 
quiet reigns where so recently all was confusion and tumult. 
But the story has its recorder, though humble, and all the 
little episodes are being bound up in the golden sheaf of 
pleasant memory. By-and-by we shall wonder why more of 
the soldiers do not return to their old homes, and then the 
facts will come to light how Mars and Matrimony came to- 
gether and bestowed mutual benefactions. 

This new campaign of love is not confined to any particu- 
lar locality or regiment. Maine lumbermen and Vermont 
dairymen are imbued with the fever alike with the Hoosier 
and the New Yorker. Now and then the most gallant is 
rewarded with the smiles of the fair, and the little local 
papers tell the story to the personal friends of the chival- 
rous knight of the North. The double conqueror of the 
devoted Southron writes famous stories of the wondrous 
trophy, nor says one word of dislike for the service or the 


South. Thus martyrdom becomes an acceptable pastime, 


and war a flowery road to happiness and bliss fulfilled. 

But like all other “movements upon the enemy,” this last 
achievement has its special significance. Is it natural to 
suppose that these planters’ daughters will still hold out in 
anger and rebellion when the wives and affianced of the 
Northern soldiery? Will it not rather have a wondrous 
effect in transmuting the most rebellious into ardent loyal- 
ists, and in creating a healthy Union sentiment? Nothing 
but love can melt the Stars and Bars into a blending with 
the Stars and Stripes, so that the lines of commingling shall 
not be discernible. Nothing but love can melt the barrier 
of hate and prejudice, so that its cruelties and enormities 
shall be wholly forgotten. 

The crowning “ moral” of the whole remains to be given. 
It refers to the wives and sweethearts and “flower” of the 
North. The soldiers of the Union are pre-eminently distin- 
guished for loyalty to their homes and the friends they leave 
behind. So there need be but little fear that the beauties 
of the South will run away with the love they are not 
entitled to. But when this “cruel war is over,” unless 
young ladies are pretty faithful in their remembrance of the 


gallant who are not so “cruelly” off after all, they need not: 


be surprised to see the belles of the South taking the pre- 
eminence, and carrying off the most enviable “trophies.” 
If such shall be the case, they can have the consolation of 
knowing that their loss is the Union’s gain. 








FISH IN SEASON, WITH A FEW RHYMES THROWN IN. 


ROUT are thridding the windings of the meadow brooks 
and disporting themselves in the eddies of the mountain 
streams, and schools of shad, refreshed and fattened during 
their long vacation, are returning to the “ toils ” of the season, 
bright and shining examples of self-sacrificing punctuality. 
But shad, although found in schools, are not amenable to the 
rod, and are therefore held in comparatively small esteem 
by the water-whipping disciples of Izaak Walton. The 
epicure who is not a sportsman, or whose angling days are 
over, may tell you perhaps that the fat and fair members of 
the alosa family have a richer flavor than the diminutives of 
the genus salmo ; but the enthusiastic Piscator whose flexors 
and extensors are in their full vigor, and to whose appetite 
exercise, the whetstone of the palate, imparts a sharpness 
unknown to that of the stay-at-home voluptuary, will give 
the preference to the beautiful and delicious denizens of the 
brooks. 

To the man who has a touch of poesy in his composition, 
trout fishing is simply delightful. Your trout is a tasteful 
creature. His haunts are picturesque. You rarely catch 
him amid any scenery which an artist would not desire to 
paint or a bard to sing. The water through which he 
flashes must be fluid crystal. When in pensive mood, he 
seeks the secluded pool where gnarled and twisted willows 
droop their slender withes toward the shaded silver of the 





stream, like angling elves. Where steep banks, clothed in 
green to the water's edge, cast their shadows on the ripples, 
he sometimes lies fluttering his fins the livelong day, a 
waiter on Providence for such insect gifts as it may please 
to send him. But at this season he affects sylvan scenery, 
for well he knows that of the early budding trees come the 
first grubs and caterpillars, and these the silver-sided epi- 
cure enjoys with as keen a relish as we enjoyhim. He is 
a cunning fellow—sharp as a police detective. It is no 
easy matter to cheat him with entomological counterfeits, or 
to win his confidence with a writhing worm impaled on 
barbed steel. The human form. divine is his especial abhor- 
rence. Man is connected, in the troutal mind, with blood- 
thirstiness and ferocity. Therefore the angler must keep 
beyond the creature’s sphere of vision, or his lines will 
vainly “fall in pleasant places.” Across the meadow, where 
the rivulet slides silently through the grass, along gravelly 
banks where it runs singing over the pebbles, through 
mountain gorges where it dances in robes of foam among 
the splintered rocks, and among interlacing trees at whose 
roots it feigns to sleep, he must pursue 
‘‘__the noiseless tenor of his way,” 


always fishing up the stream and throwing his line as far as 
possible in advance of himself. There be anglers whom we 
have seen angle, and heard others praise, and that highly, 
who make it a rule to fish down stream, but they are wrong, 
manifestly wrong. The trout always lies with his head 
toward the source of the current, and therefore the angler 
who fishes in the same direction has the advantage of ap- 
proaching him from the rear unseen. Any military strate- 
gist will tell you that a rear attack is generally fatal, and it 
requires quite as much cunning to ensnare a vigilant trout 
as to “gobble” an outlying detachment. 

In all our rod-in-hand wanderings—and they have been 
many and long—we have never looked upon anything more 
beautiful than a trout stream in a romantic region of 
country. There is a rivulet in Putnam county in this state 
(we sometimes throw our lines there at this season) that 
deserves a song from Bryant. Our muse is at best a slip- 
shod nymph, but she once helped us to a few rhymes on the 
subject—which if not poetical are certainly simple—and 
here they,are : 

RUNNING WATER. 
Sliding through the verdurous meadows, 
Dreaming in the greenwood shadows, 
Flying like a feathered arrow 
Through the gorges dim and narrow, 
Dancing to its own glad tinkle, 
Where, in many a curl and crinkle, 
Rock-imprisoned eddies twinkle, 
Mid white water-lilies sleeping, 
Stealthily through thickets creeping— 
Many-voiced, the brooklet ever 
Wanders onward toward the river. 


Musical the infant whisper 

Of the little hill-born lisper, 

Where on fairy shoon of glass 
Timidly it treads the grass; 
Musical the tones, though firmer, 
Of its dove-like woodland murmur; 
Glad its shout and soul-exalting 
When o’er rocky barriers vaulting ; 
Sweet and soft its liquid gushes 

As it dallies with the rushes.— 
Thus a living song for ever 

Flows the brooklet toward the river. 


Blest the life that sweeps-along 
Brook-like, with a pleasant song— 
Gliding through the fields of youth, 
Beautiful with Love and Truth ; 
Striking out, in manhood’s prime, 
Sparkles from the rocks of time ; 
Making through the shades of age 
Calm and solemn pilgrimage ; 
And at last, its journey done, 
Through the shadow and the sun, 
Peacefully, without a quiver, 
Melting in the silent river. 

Enough of sentiment. Let us speak of shad. It is a fish 
much maltreated of cooks. In boarding-houses kept by 
feminine vandals it is sliced and fried. Tasteful reader, 
we need}jnot tell you that this isa sacrilegious abuse of 
Heaven’s bounty. <A being that can deliberately hew a 
North River shad, or its still daintier brother of the Con- 
necticut, into fragments, put them into a pan, and fry them, 
is one whom it would be a gross reflection on the savage 
race to call an outside barbarian. To be partially choked 
by a forked bone of the outraged alosa is the only fitting 
retribution for such a deed. There are but two Christian 
ways to dress a shad. He, or rather she—for the lady shad 
has the finest flavor, to say nothing of the delicious roe— 
should either be broiled on a gridiron over the red-hot 
embers of a hickory fire. or stuffed with a compost of bread 
crumbs and yolks of eggs, flavored with salt, pepper, mace, 
and thyme, and baked in an oven. Either way it is a rare 
dish, but we prefer it broiled. Trout, on the other hand, 
should be either boiled or fried. A trout weighing over 
three-quarters of a pound should invariably be boiled. We 
ate of some the other day, caught with this right hand—or 
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more properly speaking, with both hands—out of the Croton 
River, the savor of which would have made the editor of 
the Almanach des Gourmands wink with ecstasy. 

But lest it be thought that we extol the dainties of the 
brooks at the expense of the oilier delicacies of the sea, we 
will close this rambling article with a 


SONNET TO A SHAD. 

Hail to thee, rarest harbinger of Spring, 

Than blue-bird, finch, or turtle-dove more dear ; 
Domestic broils impede not thy career. 

Into our harbors’ mouths the sea-gods fling 
Thy glorious tribe—we give them welcoming ! 
And ope our mouths with thee the space to fill. 
Improver of our fare, with right good will, 
Between the mouthfuls thus thy praise I sing. 
Or baked or broiled, despite superflous bones, 
Thow art i’ faith a banquet for a prince. 

There may be sermons, as they say, in stones, 
But more thy mute appeal enchants the sense. 
Thou giv’st taste’s organ most delicious “ tones,”” 
And provest Nature’s rare beneficence. 





FAIR WIND. 
SarninG, sailing, over the sea, 
The ships skim by the harbor’s mouth, 
All canvas set and all pennants free, 
And the wind is blowing toward the south. 


ene blowing, over the ships, 

Curling the crests round the trenchant prow,* 
And bearing the sigh from our very lips 

To lift the tress on some soldier’s brow. 


Some soldier who by the camp-fire waits 
__ Under the stars of a frosty sky, 
And marshals the ghosts of Sovereign States 
To bear his Country grandly by : 


Held aloft in their arms that way, 
A glorious corpse, she passes on— 
But his heart is beating her reveillé, 
And the stars are struggling into dawn! 


And there comes to him a wandering air 
Filled with the mist of the salt sea foam, 

And it brushes his brow, and stirs his hair, 
And breathes him the fragrances of home. 


So blow, thou wild wind, over the sea, 
Still blow freshly and still blow strong, 
And bear on your wings to the brave and free 
Some little strain of our Easter song. 








THE GAMBLERS’ CARNIVAL. 


QO. pleasant Saturday afternoon I happened to be ‘in 

William street, near Exchange place. There wasa tre- 
mendous crowd there,and everybody seemed greatly excited. 
Large numbers of elegantly dressed young gentlemen con- 
versed feverishly on the curbstone, and semi-respectable- 
looking old persons of the kind indelicately denominated 
“buffers,” button-holed each other with effusion in the middle 
of the street. Small boys with portfolios and cash-boxes 
and check-books darted hither and thither. Seedy men, 
with nothing in their pockets save their hands, stood about 
listening to the talk of others with an eavesdropping air. 
The atmosphere was charged with a magnetic quality quite 
new to me, and I was forcibly impressed with a sense that 
something had happened. 

It was, therefore, a relief for me to see my friend D. G. in 
the crowd. He used to do business in that region, some 
years ago, and knows all about it; so I asked him what was 
the matter. 

“There’s been a panic,” said he, “and the street hasn’t 
got over it yet. Stocks have been knocked higher than a 
burnt boot!” 

This eccentric statement explained to me the crowd, the 
feverish conversation, the magnetism of the atmosphere. 
Men who had been rich at breakfast-time were penniless 
now. Men who had been penniless were suddenly rich. 
The Juggernaut-wheel of fortune had made a grand revolu- 
tion, and many lame ducks were crawling from beneath its 
inexorable tire. 

“ Are you going into the outside board?” asked D. G. 

As I was an outsider, I thought that this must be my 
proper place whence to see what a stock-market is. 

“T should like so to do,” I said. 

“You can’t get in withoutsome indorsement or authority,” 
said D.G. ; “but I guess I can get you an admission.” 

I asked him to do so, and he did. He procured a slip of 
paper whereon was written a date, and a request to “ admit 
the bearer, and oblige”—a tolerably well-known firm. D. G. 
told: me that the man who gave him this pass asked, a 
moment after, if“ that check for one hundred thousand dollars” 
had been “given out yet.” The boy appealed to answered, 
“No, but that note for sixty thousand dollars” had « just 
come in.” 

I, who do not believe in such sums generally, fancied the 
conversation to be improvised for the purpose of conveying 
an air of responsibility, on the part of the firm, to my friend. 
Possibly these people wanted to borrow a dollar from him. 
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Subsequently, I learned that this firm really does a business 


involving millions. 

Very few people know what is going on in the stock- 
market region every day. I, for one, had not imagined 
anything like it. I had fancied that there were sometimes 
excited groups in Wall street, but I was wrong. William 
street is the center of financial delusions, and the “outside 
board,” as it is called in contradistinction to the “regular 
board,” is the very Babel and pandemonium of finance. 

At three o’clock p.m., or thereabout, I entered the room 
where this pandemonium is daily held. The door-keeper 
took my pass and scrutinized it. 

“That is good, isn’t it ?” I asked, innocently. He laughed, 
and turned to the next comer. The signature of a firm 
worth millions is rarely questioned in William street. 

The room was large, dusky, dirty, and crowded. Plain 
wooden seats were arranged in a semicircle—precisely like 
the benches of a concert-saloon—around a place like a pul- 
pit. In this stood an old gentleman with gray hair and 
whiskers, holding in one hand a ponderous mallet of rose- 
wood, and in the other a bass drumstick. Behind him hung 
a small gong, and: beside him sat a strange-looking, skeleton- 
like young man, with long hair and an account-book. The 
benches were full of men, all with their hats on, and all 
anxious of expression. Rather a good-looking set generally, 
but with hideous exceptions. A vast number of them bore 
unmistakable traces of a Hebraic origin. All these persons 
were vociferously talking at once, and the din of voices 
was insupportable. Several arose simultaneously in their 
places, pointing at each other vindictively, and shouting 
phrases that sounded to me like insults. I thought, for a 
time, that a free fight must inevitably result, till I found 
that they were merely trying to buy or sell stocks. 

I cannot begin to repeat the mysterious formula they 
uttered. It was all Greek to me, and worse. The main 
object seemed to be an increase of the confusion already 
reigning, and when ten or fifteen persons, young and old, Jew 
and Gentile, got to the pitch of their voices, all yelling them- 
selves purple in the face, the old gentleman in the pulpit 
added to the demoniac roar by beating sturdily upon his 
gong with the drumstick and upon his counter with the 
gavel, crying “Order! Order, gentlemen! !” as loud as any 
of them. 

In the course of my varied studies of the human being 
under various excitements, I have penetrated to those un- 
hallowed chambers devoted to the joyous but expensive 
games of faro and roulette. Likewise have I witnessed the 
playing of brag and poker upon the turbid bosom of the 
Mississippi; but nowhere have I seen card-gamblers who 
would for a moment have tolerated the undignified, the in- 
sane, the graceless and avaricious confusion that character- 
ized this meeting of the outside board of stock-brokers? 
Hitherto my idea of down-town business had been associ- 
ated with some notions of heavy respectability and quiet 
importance; but such notions are shattered and scattered 
for ever. I can only remember this scene as a type of bed- 
lamite financial debauchery, and flummery irretrievable. 
Instinctively I buttoned my pockets—a somewhat needless 
precaution, perhaps, but an inscrutable avarice permeated 
the atmosphere, and I had vague fears of losing the coat off 
my back, my hat, my boots, my senses, anything and every- 
thing that I might possess. 

There were many boys present, of ages from fourteen to 
twenty. Some of these bought and sold heavily, exhausting 
their shrill treble voices to a degree of hoarseness quite 
painful. Most of the youngsters, however, contented them- 
selves with taking notes of the fluctuation in price of the 
different stocks. Such were probably sent there by their 
employers for the purpose. I was told that they often 
acquired wonderful skill in judging the market thus, and 
came out strong as brokers on their own account ere long. 
One such, known as “ Little Charley.” was pointed out to 
me as knowing far more about stocks than his employers of 
the firm of G. B. & Co. 

The noise soon wearied me. I do not see, for the life of 
me, how this sort of thing can be endured more than a year 
without fatal results. I would not pursue it for a longer 
period without some surety of gaining a larger fortune than 
the majority ever gain. I passed out, then, only to find a 
still denser, noisier crowd surrounding the door-steps. 
Men were darting in for a moment, and returning with new 
quotations from the sale inside, which they vociferated sten- 
torianly, offering to buy or sell to the throng below—unhappy 
wretches, who had not the key to those mysterious portals. 

Trying to wedge my way through this dense mass of 
humanity, I was accosted by a young man of good-humored 
appearance, who asked me if it was “going hard or soft 
inside.” Not quite comprehending the phrase, I said I 
rather thought it was. I sincerely hope that he sold no 
valuable stocks on the strength of that statement. 

Crossing over to Delmonico’s, close at hand, I found many 
of these gigantic gamblers refreshing the inner man with 
strange and stimulating compounds. An acquaintance 
whom I met there told me that I could pick up thousands 
of dollars’ worth of information, if I wished to “ operate,” 
by simply listening about. I am not averse to thousands 
of dollars, so I acted upon his suggestion, and heard a 





stowt man say, “Bubble and Squeak is fetching thirty-six, 


—— 
buyer ten.” To which a thin man replied, “ Don’t see it, 
nohow. I’ve made a corner in Smashcar and Slingwheel.” 
“Tm going to sell short on Persimmon Valley,” remarked 
another. At this I became bewildered and unhappy. I 
had the information, but saw nothing of the thousands of 
dollars, so I came away, determined to adhere for the pres- 
ent to my legitimate profession. 

A correspondent of a Boston paper asserts that these 
scenes are mildly repeated among the ladies who live at the 
Fifth-avenue Hoétel. It is not impossible, but I hardly like 
to think that the other sex is quite so lost. This corre- 
spondent, however, seriously gives the following as his 
experience among the ladies of that hotel : 


“They were all talking stocks. A parcel of young brokers live 
in the house, and every evening they are sent over to the ‘coal 
hole’ to execute the commissions of the ladies. I did not ask any 
of their husbands what they thought of this arrangement. A 
lady took me in tow, and we sailed down the drawing-room, 
looking and listening to what was being done and said. 

“*¢ Jenny,’ said a very pretty woman to another, ‘you’d better 
buy some Mich’g’n Southern. It’s sure to go up to 140.’ 

“Now, Lizzy,’ replied her friend, ‘it’s no use for you to be 
bulling the market. I don’t believe any such a thing.’ 

“Oh, you horrid bear, you,’ retorted Lizzy, ‘you’ve been selling 
short, you know you have!’ 

‘*So we passed along, hearing conversation of this sort from 
women who held stock lists in their hands, and eagerly inquired 
if their brokers had returned from the coal hole, and what they 
have done.” 


If this be true, what are we coming to? Are we about to 
turn into a nation of gamblers, and make a second Baden- 
Baden of New York? If both men and matrons indulge in 
this dangerous: game of beggar-my-neighbor, the next gene- 
ration will come honestly enough by a wholesale mania for 
throwing dice, and will undoubtedly erect statues to For- 
tune, fickle goddess, instead of to the heroes of the war. 
Perhaps, however, Secretary Chase may come in for a goodl 
monument. 








REVIEWS. 


THE PHYSIOGNOMY OF WRITING.* 


OT the least of the interesting results of the numerous 
fairs that have been held in aid of the war, in one way 
or another, is the increased attention that has been paid to 
the collection of autographs. The committee in charge of the 
Fair for the Sanitary Commission in Cincinnati elicited Jarge 
numbers, some rare and curious, and the catalogue they 
printed numbered nearly a thousand titles. It showed that 
the literary men of our country had looked over their letter 
files, and freely given of their mementoes to the purpose. 
As an instance of generosity in this way, we may mention 
that the house of Ticknor & Fields have contributed 
to the various fairs of late about six hundred different 
specimens, and the aggregate of their sales has given 
the treasury of the Sanitary Commissiqn something 
like a thousand dollars. The last phase of this movement 
is the volume before us, gotten up under the direction 
of Messrs. John P. Kennedy and Alexander Bliss, which 
by the lithographic process presents varied specimens of 
the chirography of our best known authors in prose and 
verse, both living and dead. The preface, in facsimile of 
Mr. Kennedy’s hand, acknowledges the readiness with which 
the project has been met by those called upon for assistance, 
thus signifying anew the great interest in the cause, in 
behalf of which in Maryland this volume is published and 
sold, bringing within the reach ofa large number of citizens 
such interesting memorials. Here we have the autographic 
copies of “Sweet Home,” the “Star Spangled Banner,” and 
others among the garnered treasures of our national anthol- 
ogy; while of living authors, each has been left to copy 
that selection from his published works which he deems 
most characteristic within the compass of a few pages. Of 
matter not before given to the public there is little of 
moment. We notice Prof. Lowell has lengthened his poem, 
“The Courtin’,” by some six or eight versds, interspersed 
with some variations from the printed lines in other respects, 
none of which, weare bound to say, have much improved that; 
Yankee idyl. 

One of the most startling of facts is the physiognomical 
mystery of the constant unlikeness of individuals to one 
another. Shakespeare’s “Comedy of Errors” is founded 
upon an impossibility, rightly considered, and however ow: 
imperfect memories may deceive us, it always needs but tho 
absolute juxtaposition of the twain confounded to removo 
the dilemma, and attest the absolute variety of the Creator’s 
work. The human mystery of the almost certain diversity 
in chirography that pervades an act so universal as writing 
is nearly as striking. Every one’s experience will show 
how marked, though perhaps in a minor degree, are the 
characteristics of one handwriting from every other, while 
we may know multitudes formed on the same model, or after 
some local prevailing fashion. . It is this one fact beyond all 
others that gives some color to the claims that the study 
of chirography may be made illustrative of character. If it 
were merely mechanical, why may not autographs be seeiz 
more frequently resembling one another, and sometimes, 
under similar circumstances or tuition, of identical appear- 








* Autograph Leaves of our Country’s Authors. Baltimore, 1864, 4to, 200 pp 
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ance? Thereare ofcourse various solutions of this difficulty, 
without having recourse to the reflective character that the 
sign-manual is alleged to derive from the personality of the 
writer. Lavater and other phrenologists have doubtless 
over-refined the matter. They claim that certain qualities of 
the brain act through the nervous organization, and thus 
regulate the motion of the hand, by the dependent muscles, 
so that the form the letters take upon the paper will show a 
correspondence with those qualities as surely as the lines 
in the spectrum will designate-the nature of the body that 
emits the ray. We might grant this true as a theory, and 
yet be forced to acknowledge its inutility as an index until 
we can command an equality of condition in every other 
respect, so much do extraneous habits, either of usage, 
frequency of writing, and influence of model, affect the chi- 
rography. Still, if we cannot reasonably put any implicit 
trust upon the point, there is no doubt that cf the many 
kinds of relics which men treasure there are few that have 
s0 genuine an interest as an autograph. We would all turn 
away from 
. “the sacred pin 
That touched the ruff that touched Queen Bess’s chin,’ 

to the page of her writing, because of the fancied if not 
real notion that what the hand has written is in some 
way intimately allied with what the brain conceived. 
What would we not give for an act or scene of Shake- 
speare? Even his bare name will sell for a hundred 
guineas. We have seen the manuscript of Gray’s “ Elegy” 
sell for five hundred dollars; and in his rare autograph, 
by the way, we may mention that the cabinet of Mr. Fields 
contains some letters, and some memoranda pertaining to 
the history of Greece. His MS. is fine, neat, and easily 
associated with his fastidious mind. 

Shelley, in writing of Ariosto’s Italian script, gives a broad 
expression to the significance of this kind of hand by 
comparison. He describes it as a “small firm-pointed 
character, expressing, as I should say (he adds), a strong 
and keen but circumscribed energy of mind; while that 
of Tasso is large, free, and flowing, except that there is a 
checked expression in the midst, which brings the letters 
into a smaller compass than is expected from the begin- 
ning—a symbol of an intense and earnest mind, exceeding 
at times-its own depth, and admonished to return by the 
chillness of the waters of oblivion striking upon the ad- 
venturous feet.” Leigh Hunt objects to this kind of infer- 
ence, as any mind not predisposed to the notion would. 
The brother-poet attempted to go too far. So Disraeli, 
when he fancies he sees in the script of a Frenchman 
their national vivacity and variableness, and in the Italians’ 
their delicacy and suppleness, and in the German. hand 
something of their slow, strong, and phlegmatic nature, will 
hardly find many bear him out in the scheme. Take in 
the German Goethe’s for instance—and how unlike Jean 
Paul’s. The author of “Iphigenia” wrote as one would 
fancy the esthetical Greek might write—elegantly, neatly, 
with all his love of order and lightness of mental evolu- 
tion. Richter’s script was as loose-jointed and out of line 
as his thoughts. But these are conditions that do not 
always work inversely as well. It is known that Porson 
made a Greek letter so exactly that it has been copied in 
form of type, and yet in personal and other respects he 
was a great sloven. If we were to draw an inference which 
was the acutest mind and had the directest perceptions, 
we might in error say it was Southey, with his print-like 
character, that was so plain that prentice hands were given 
it to blunder over, and not Brougham’s, whose crabbed 
illegibility tasked the most skillful compositor and earned 
him a bonus for the triumph. We chanced the other day 
to look upon the opening chapter of Hawthorne’s new 


‘romance (which he has been so sadly obliged to leave un- 


finished while he seeks a more genial climate), and could 
scarcely believe it was the hand of “a genius so shrinking 
and rare,” as Lowell has termed him, it was so far from 
neat and spmewhat confused in its stroke. At the same 
time we looked upon the round back-handed, even 
elegance of Longfellow’s, handsomer than the copy 
of “Excelsior,” given in the book before us. It was 
the “Kalif of Baldacca,” a new poem, not yet printed, 
and in the same portfolio lay his verses on “The Cumber- 
land,” without a sign of the patriotic fervor which one 
might have thought would have disturbed their evenness. 
They were, in fact, final copies, after the work of compo- 
sition was done, and the poet was on his good behavior for 
the printer’s eye. It is just this condition, moreover, which 
isa drawback upon the interest of the collection we are 
noticing. The author is in most cases a penman on parade ; 
and the mere fact of his selecting some already printed pas- 
sage to copy for the occasion precludes the chance of its 
bearing signs of the heat of composition, which gives a 
manuscript 60 much greater interest. How much more 
pleasurable a sight is a leaf of Pope’s, the back of one of 
Addison's letters perhaps supplying the paper, filled with 
erasures and interlineations, than a fair copy he might have 
made from the finalcorrections. How much do the canceled 
stanzas and the altered lines in Gray’s “ Elegy "—or stanzas 
as he first wrote it—increase the value in our reverential 
eyes. This book contains a few paragraphs from the manu- 
script of “Cecil Dreeme,” of more genuine fervor in the 


hasty inelegant script than most in the volume; but we look- 
ed with greater interest on the rapider scrawl of some 
verses, where the feminine hand of a sister had come in to 
fill out the gaps of the stanzas. One of the most genuine 
things in this collection is a letter of Theodore Parker's, a 
cramped hieroglyphic that defies interpretation in some 
words but for the context, and in the address utterly un- 
readable. It almost equals, without resembling, the famous 
scratches of Choate, but shows far more urgency, and we 
might think that for Goethe’s reason of easy gliding and 
noiseless process, he would have preferred the pencil. And 
yet, for a difference, so vehement a man as Dr. Chalmers, 
even in the hot haste of his thought, always maintained an 
even hand. Byron’s scratchy, contorted script contrasts 
with Scott’s regular character, yet both wrote with much 
the same fervor ; the only evidence of the impelling thoughts 
in Scott is his constant failure to cross his t’s. Bowles is 
said to have written such a commingled hand that he was 
sometimes obliged to send for a drilled compositor to deci- 
pher his own words, when an interval had cooled his 
remembrance of them ; and yet his muse has not the im- 
petuous flurry of genius at the white heat, as might excuse 
a multitude of chirographic sins. Emerson’s and Thoreau’s 
hands have each a rushing air, large, perhaps for ease in 
the lecturer’s desk, but with nothing of the graceful shape 
that marks the equally bold but merchant-like script of Mr. 
Winthrop, or the sharper, firmer evenness of N. P. Willis. 

There are some hands in this volume noticeable for their 
neat, print-like style. Poe, above an affected and graceless 
signature, writes a very exact and minim script, and you 
might have set him to the task of proving Cicero’s assertion 
that he had seen the Iliad in a nutshell; or if he had been 
a Mohammedan, he would have been bothered woefully with 
writing the name of God on scraps where a less delicate 
manipulation might have absolved him from the necessity. 
The Apostle Eliot could have got him safely to transcribe his 
Indianese for the Cambridge printers, and fingers that run so 
carefully might have émulated the old divine in econo- 
mizing goose-quills, and have needed but a single plume to 
accomplish the task. Stoddard’s is another such hand, finer 
even if not so elegant. John Quincy Adams’s, but for the 
palsy that jags the stroke, would have been equally fine, 
though somewhat larger. Charles Sprague and Robert 
Sands write with even a womanly delicacy ; while in Miss 
Sedgwick, Mrs. Howe, Grace Greenwood, and Madam Ossoli 
there is a touch of masculine vigor. We recall one or two 
womanly hands not in this volume, where the other sex is 
emulated. The author of “Charles Auchester” wrote a 
plain, upright character, firm as only a quill can make it. 
Miss Prescott writes with an easy distinctness that reminds 
one of Bryant’s. Fanny Kemble has a nervous stroke with 
a womanly angularity. On the other hand, these specimens 
show the immature and girlish want of ease in Mrs. Stowe 
and Lydia M. Child, quite distinct from each other. Among 
the men, neither Dr. Holmes’s nor Dr. Holland’s hand would 
be considered the work of writers so practiced in mental 
power. Whittier’s, too, has a degree of indecision, without 
either strength or symmetry, and the same may be said of 
Rodman Drake, Cozzens, Key, Calvert, and several others of 
this series. Again, the specimen given of Dr. Channing’s 
manuscript, a loose, sprawling character, weak but for its 
liberty, poorly comports with the clear purity of his mind 
and the precision of his intellect. Webster’s, cramped and 
small, we might hesitate to accept for his representative. 
The President’s open, plain, unadorned script, on the other 
hand, does not belie his nature. And this of Thackeray’s— 
and we look to a friend’s collection—is quite characteristic 
in its unmistakable clearness, and not without a Thackerayic 
stamp in its humorous way of offering an introduction, 
which is curious enough to copy: 


Me. J.T.F * * * “Lonpor, Nov. 18, °53. 


At sight please pay the bearer, Mr. S. Laurence, my portrait- 
painter in ordinary, every possible kindness, and place the same to 
the account of W. M. Taackerar.” 


Here, again, is Robert Browning’s plain, inky, quill-writ 


hand, decidedly inelegant, and Capt. Mayne Reid’s not very- 


clear, back-handed, and also inky character ; quite in con- 
trast to the round small, copperplate autograph of George 
Augustus Sala, the equal of Poe’s in beauty. Turning back 
to the lithographic facsimiles, we have Parton’s coarse, 
tall, and straight strokes; Whipple’s lofty loops, that are a 
chirographic pun upon his penultimate syllable ; the easy 
script of Irving, Everett, and Bayard Taylor; the dot and 
scratch of Halleck the poet, that looks as if he might have 
practiced the Morse alphabet and got crazy over it; Hil- 
lard’s precise, balanced, and somewhat constrained charac- 
ter; Ik Marvel’s and Alfred Street’s well-looped and back- 
slanting letters; the elder Dana’s trembling hand ; George 
Ticknor’s, legible and light-stroked ; Motley’s, minute and 
clipt; the fine delicate precision of Brochden Brown’s ; 
Cooper’s compressed and closed lines ; the singular even- 
ness of Dr. Bethune’s ; and the necessarily peculiar lines of 
Prescott, as he threw them off from his noctograph. The 
four pages given here are more illustrative of Prescott’s 
mode of writing than the specimen in the recent “ Life.” 
The character is utterly illegible to the unpracticed eye ; 











the wires which guided his stile did not allow the stroke to 





go below the line, and the clipping of the spelling is very 
frequent, with the marks of his secretary filling up the defi- 
ciency and making plain the uncertain words. About a 
fifth part of the lines are erased; and indeed the “copy ” 
answers very nearly to his own account of Macaulay’s first 
draught, in a letter to Mr. Ticknor: “It is absolutely 
illegible from erasures and corrections. He showed me a 
sheet just written. I found cle as an abridgment for castle, 
and all on that plan. This draft he copies always, with alte- 
rations, etc.” 








PROF. BOWEN’S TREATISE ON LOGIC* 


ROFESSOR BOWEN has long been before the public 
as a philosophical critic, editor, and author. His con- 
tributions in the various capacities in which he has added 
to the number of our books and the stock of our literature 
have all been honorable to himself and to our oldest univer- 
sity. His collected essays, most of them critical articles 
or philosophical subjects, have been known for twenty-five: 
years as carefully prepared and discriminating., Some of 
them have had a permanent value-from the circumstance 
that they give the best brief expositions which are readily 
accessible in our language of the doctrines and systems of 
the earlier philosophers of the modern German school. 
His Lowell Lectures, though somewhat diffusely written 
and not always reasoned out with the utmost energy con- 
ceivable, are clear and instructive. They have not, as it 
seems to us, received the attention which their real merit 
warrants. His “Political Economy” shows that he has 
mastered the modern writers on this somewhat intricate 
science. His abridgments of Stewart’s “Elements” and 
Hamilton’s “ Lectures on Metaphysics ” have been accepted 
with great favor by instructors in our colleges and other 
higher seminaries. His edition of De Tocqueville’s “ Democ- 
racy in America” is acknowledged to be the classical edition 
of this masterly work. : 

He has now given to us “A Treatise on Logic,” in the 
enlarged signification of the term, as the science of philo- 
sophic thinking. A treatise of this kind has long been a 
desideratum in our language. Dr. Tollen, thirty years ago, 
expressed his surprise that no such work was accessible to 
English students. Sir William Hamilton, in his well-known 
masterly review of Whately’s treatise, commented upon this 
deficiency in his emphatic manner. The stimulus given to 
the study of logic, and especially to some of its practical 
applications, by Whately’s well-known work, did not result, 
as might have been expected, in the production of any 
single treatise which would compare with a great number 
of able manuals in the German language, or was at all fitted 
to meet the actual wants of scholars. Very many single 
essays, it is true, were written, as the result of Whately’s 
work, on one or several topics which properly belong to 
philosophical logic, but no writer attempted to prepare a 
manual or system. The treatise of Mill, admirable as it is 
in its treatment and illustration of single topics, is yet sadly 
deficient as a whole and in separate parts. It fails in the 
conception which it gives of the science, in many of the 
metaphysical doctrines, to the elucidation of which it is dis- 
proportionately devoted, and is consequently deformed by 
avery singular and inconsistent method. Mansel’s “ Psycho- 
logical and Metaphysical Prolegomena Logica,” though ad- 
mirable for its suggestive and exciting character to students 
of thoroughly philosophical tastes, is rather a book for 
those who are devoted to speculative studies con amore, 
than for those who require a comprehensive and yet not 
superficial manual. Hamilton’s lectures, from which so 
much was expected, though abounding so pre-eminently in 
materials and master-thoughts, has disappointed, we believe, 
his most ardent and devoted admirers for its incomplete 
handling of some very important topics, and for the general 
defects of proportionateness in its parts. We are not pre- 
pared to express ourselves in the depreciating language 
which Prof. Bowen employs in respect to a work to which 
his own treatise is indebted so greatly both directly and 
indirectly ; but we must confess ourselves surprised that a 
thinker and teacher so eminent as Hamilton unquestionably 
was should have suffered to remain in his manuscript lec- 
tures so many a “hiatus valde deflendus,” and supplied so 
many by such long stop-gaps from writers, some of whom 
were inferior not only to Hamilton himself, but to others 
in Germany. 

There was, then, in our language an open field and apress- 
ing demand for a treatise of the character which Prof. 
Bowen has sought to provide. We are glad that he has 
been induced to meet this demand. We are glad, also, to 
find that he has met it so well. A simple inspection of the 
well-conceived and well-arranged table of contents is suffi- 
cient to convince any one who is conversant with the subject 
and with other treatises that the author has been very judi- 
cious in the selection of his leading themes and in the gen- 
eral outline of his subordinate divisions. 

He has followed Fries in providing a psychological 
introduction, the want of which is an absolute necessity, in 
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the present state of knowledge among English scholars, 
in respect to the principles and nomenclature of both logic 
and psychology. This want Mansel undertook in part to 
supply in his “ Prolegomena,” but the proper place in which 
to provide for it is in the first chapter of a manual of philoso- 
phical logic. The so-called laws or axioms of thought are 
also made the subject of a separate chapter, which, before 
the publication of Thomson’s “ Outlines,” was never done in 
any English treatise. The same remark might be made with 
respect to the recognition and discussion of the double rela- 
tion of the concept, usually termed its comprehension and exten- 
sion. The doctrine of judgments we would criticise in only a 
single point, which, however, is fundamental. The judgment 
is discussed too exclusively from the logical stand-point, 
sufficient use not being made of the psychological relations 
on which it is founded and from which it springs. Prof. 
Bowen does indeed recognize that the judgment is in fact 
and in thought prior to the concept. He tells us with 
Mansel that the test of the unition of the subject and pred- 
icate in a concept is furnished by the intuition ; but he 
does not make enough of these points to carry conviction 
to the minds of his readers concerning the importance and 
reach of this relation of the judgment. We are surprised 
that Prof. Bowen has not recognized the prominence which 
this matter has assumed among the later German writers. 
In treating of arguments, the author has very wisely given 
a full explanation of the Aristotelian and Hamiltonian 
analysis. His chapter on fallacies is full, and, so far as we 
can judge, it is ably written, being interesting and copious 
in its illustrations, which is more than canbe said of Hamil- 
ton’s discussion of this important practical subject. The 
last four chapters open a rich and interesting field of inves- 
tigation, the subjects being fundamental for all speculative 
studies. We are glad to see that Prof. Bowen has not 
treated these subjects cursorily, but has expanded the 
discussion of each of them with a fullness appropriate to its 
importance. 

Analysis and synthesis, classification, necessary truths, 
demonstrative reasoning “and deductive evidence, in- 
duction and analogy, the sources of evidence and the 
causes of error, are all treated with great fullness, with 
acuteness, with copious and felicitous illustrations, and with 


again, but itis in our view certainly gratuitous, unsupported 
by evidence, and most mischievous in its consequences. 
Hamilton and Reid both reject it, the first not with uniform 
‘consistency, indeed, but still occasionally in the most posi- 
tive manner. Professor Bowen is more of a Kantian in his 
nomenclature and definitions than he seems himself to be 
aware. We accord to Kant as high merit as Professor 
Bowen does, but we would take nothing upon trust from 
him, for against doing so we are warned too emphatically 
by the fate of too many of his adherents both in Germany 
and England. 

Again, on pages 11 and 12, Professor Bowen seems to us 
to not apprehend correctly the import of the “so-called 
idea” of “ the later German philosophers” when he describes 
it as the “ pattern, representation, ideal concept, or beau 
ideal,” etc. The later German philosophers have labored 
to use the -word with technical precision, and to give it a 
definite place in the nomenclature of their logical systems. 
Kant distinguishes the zdeas of the reason from the con- 
ceptions of the understanding, in that the first are the 
objects of intellectual apprehension, which are involved in 
our necessary judgments, @ priort. The later German 
philosophers who oppose the idea to the concept use the 
term idea with still greater exactness. The concept in the 
concrete is complete in its determination or comprehension, 
or at least may be made so by a finite mind. The idea in 
the concrete is incomplete to a finite mind, and yet capable 
of constant growth and expansion as one detail after another 
is added by acquired knowledge. The pure concept, or the 
concept in the abstract, is a generalized object, with one or 
more attributes or relations. The idea in the abstract is an 
object of thought when provided with every kind of attri- 
bute or relation which is possible and necessary to the 
mind to think of it or to know concerning it. It is a con- 
cept rounded out or filled in with all the categories or all 
the conceivable attributes or relations. An zde« of any actu- 
ally existing thing may be an zdeal as yet unattained, but 
not in the vague and general acceptation and sense to which 
Professor Bowen restricts the term. We are surprised that 
he has allowed himself to be imposed on by so superficial 
a view of the import of so conspicuous a term. 

We may be incorrect in all these critical suggestions, and 





an earnest regard to the interests of science and the impor- 
tance of philosophical studies. 

We can confidently pronounce this work to be scholar- 
like and thorough in its character, and most honorable to 
the distinguished position and reputation of its respected 
author. It is not, however, wholly above criticism. One 
of its most serious defects is that it is written somewhat 
diffusely, and especially that it is not sufficiently proposi- 
tional or propositive in its statements. The student requires, 
especially in an elementary work upon an abstract or spec- 
ulative science, that the principles and definitions should 
be clearly and concisely enounced, and that to these 
enouncements a constant reference should be made both 
backward and forward. The matter in illustration and ex- 
pansion, even the important considerations that are second- 
ary and subordinate, should be clearly and sharply dis- 
tinguished from the prominent and primary principles. 
This method is almost universally followed by writers on 
the Continent not only in elementary but even in recondite 
treatises. Prof. Bowen has not adopted it in his book, as 
we think with manifest disadvantage to the easy apprehen- 
sion of its contents and to the clear and self-elucidating 
character of its method. The abundant iterations and expan- 
sions with which he seeks to make the subject perfectly 
apprehensible, and even to relieve and enliven the treat- 
ment of it, do not at all compensate for this capital omission. 
They rather confuse, delay, and overburden the student and 
reader, and serve to make the advantages of a simpler and 
shorter treatment more conspicuous. Akin to this defect 
is another, which is a defect in the adaptation of the book 
for beginners or young students. To those more familiar 
with philosophical studies and with the opinions of influen- 
tial writers it adds interest and value to the treatise. We 
refer to the frequent and sometimes the extended com- 
ments of the authd@upon the doctrines of leading philoso- 
phers and logicians. It is natural to the reviewer and 
lecturer to make such comments. To the learner and the 
novice they are, however, always embarrassing and confus- 
ing. The student in his closet cannot easily refrain from 
criticising the opinions of other distinguished and influ- 
ential writers. He imagines that his reader or his pupil 
will feel the same interest which he has in examining the 
correctness of their views or the validity of their argu- 
ments. The reader or the pupil, if a beginner, usually cares 
only to be informed what it is necessary for them to know 
in order to master the science, or, more briefly, what is 


in some others which have occurred while looking through 


her thither. There may be some meritin this. The esthetic 
argument contains a number of facts, most of them quite old, 
and a number of theories, most of them quite original. The 
attempt to prove that Shakespeare had no conception of a 
true woman refutes itself, and is at variance with the gener- 
ally accepted opinion concerning that great genius. Ifspace 

permitted we would quote the passage in full. We fail to 

see that the historic argument proves anything more than 

that there have been some really great women in the world 

whose names are held in grateful remembrance by their pos- 

terity. Nobody doubts this, man or woman. Here let us 

say, by way of parenthesis, that this chapter would have 

been improved had the long account of Heloise and Abelard 

been omitted. This is a story that reflects no credit on 

either of the parties concerned. Mrs. Farnham is quite 

severe upon the historians for ignoring so generally the in- 

fluence of woman, and closes the chapter on the historical 

argument with these words : 


‘* Life must give woman a theater, and history must rise above 
wars and diplomacy, and concern itself with humen progress in 
its finer and subtler dealing—must ascend, in short, to the plane 
of physical motives and forces, where she has her stage of influ- 
encés, before it can furnish testimony at once copious and just of 
her life and powers.” 

The second volume of this work treats of the actual 
qualities of woman’s nature, and her position in the kingdom 
of uses. There is a singular passage in the earlier portion 
to the effect that woman is man’s creator, and therefore 
knows his nature more than he ever can know it—a state- 
ment and adeduction hardly warrantable in fact. The ruling 
activities of man are declared to be (1) Ambition, love of 
power ; (2) Acquisition, love of gain; (3) Sensuality, love of 
pleasure. These sound rather oddly after the attempted 
refutation of the Christian doctrine of “total depravity ” 
which immediately precedes them. The authoress then 
enlarges upon the three activities just cited, and endeavors 
to show that for every bad quality in man there is a good 
one in woman, and for every good quality in man there is a 
better one in woman. Much stress is laid upon woman’s 
power of maternity, and many of the observations upon this 
point are very just. It is noticeable, too, that Mrs. Farnham 
cuts loose from the women with whom her name has been 
associated, and totally repudiates what is known as the 





the volume. Whether we are or are not, we answer that we 
cannot be mistaken in the high opinion which we have ex- 
pressed of its timely and generally excellent character. 








WOMAN AND HER ERA* 
HE object of this book is to enforce the idea of the 


Woman's Rights theory. She holds that woman’s proper 
sphere is home, surrounded by her family, and discharging 
gentle household duties. The era of woman is pronounced 
to be that in which the feminine qualities will predominate ; 
this is to be the grandest era of humanity which will be 
alone entitled to the name of Civilization. 


We have thus given a brief summary of this work, glane- 





superiority of woman over all created beings. This 
the authoress boldly states at the outset, and then goes 
resolutely to work to sustain her position. Metaphysics, es- 
thetics, physiology, theology, history, and current opinions, 
all these she marshals in her train, and marches forward 
with a determination akin to heroism. She announces at 
the very beginning her confidence of success: 

“Tam not unaware of the difficulties which seem to surround 
the question, but unless I am incapable of weighing evidence or of 
following clear and unmistakable premises to their conclusions, 
these belong to the outset of the undertaking, and will vanish as 
it progresses. It belongs to woman to find and open any 


career that woman is to run.” 

The whole argument is expressed in the following syllo- 
gism, upon the truth or falsity of which the authoress claims 
that it will stand or fall: “Life is exalted in proportion to 
its organic and functional complexity ; woman's organism is 
more complex, and her totality of function larger than those 
of any other being inhabiting the earth; therefore her posi- 
tion in the scale of life is the most exalted—the sovereign 
one.” Starting with this, nearly one hundred pages are de- 
voted to an argument drawn from physiology that woman is 
superior to man. Next comes what is called the religious 
argument, which includes all that could be found in mytho- 
logy or sacred history bearing upon the question at issue. 
The passage relating to the Fall we are tempted to quote, 
as it shows to what expedients the authoress is willing 
to resort to carry her point: 


“Tt seems fortunate for us [women] that he [Adam] then, and 
his sons since, have distinctly charged and reiterated that it was 
‘the woman who saw that it was good for food, pleasant to the 
eyes, and a tree to be desired to make one wise,’ and who, seeing 
all this, had the courage to taste for herself, and the generosity to 
persuade her husband to share the blessing her act had won. It 
was she who was capable of aspiring to the result which the pro- 
hibition was intended to make impossible; she to whom Wisdom, 
represented by the serpent, could successfully address that greatest 
of all appeals ever made to the human soul, ‘In the day that ye 
eat thereof, then shall your eyes be opened; and ye shall be as 
gods, knowing good and evil;’ she whose moral courage opened the 
door of a career to humanity, leading up to Heaven—a door which, 
according to his attempted exculpation of himself, man would not 





universally accepted as true. 

One or two points of special criticism we venture to offer. 
Professor Bowen follows far too implicitly, as it seems to us 
the doctrines and definitions of Kant; or rather, we should 
say, while he dissents entirely from some of Kant’s distinc- 
tive principles, he has not emancipated himself from the in- 
fluence of his views upon some material questions. We 
notice particularly his assertion that the soul in its acquisi- 
tion of intuitions, as distinguished from concepts, is purely 
y passive and receptive. This assertion is repeated again and 








have laid his hand upon. It was she who set the feet of the race 
in the pleasant paths of progress, discovered its nakedness and 
poverty, and commenced the career of improvement, whose fruits 
we may behold to-day, in comparing its naked with its clothed 
races—Tongataboo with Windsor-palace, Tasmania with the Bou- 
levards, Fegee with Fifth Avenue.” 

The absurdities in this paragraph are so obvious. that it 
would be an insult to every intelligent reader to point them 
out. We cite it as a sample of the extreme to which the 
writer is willing to go when she feels that her logic leads 











* Woman and her Era. By Eliza W. Farnham: 2vols, New York: A. 
J. Davis, 1864. 


ing only at its more important points. Its style varies, por- 
tions being very good and portions very bad. Where the 
authoress writes of her sex alone she succeeds, for she 
records her own experience, and such experience as no man 
can have; but when she begins to argue, and generalize and 
theorize, she fails. In fact, the book is an apt illustration of 
the oft repeated observation that women see by intuition, 
but they cannot argue. The metaphysical portions of the 
book we refrain from criticising, out of courtesy to the 
authoress. To sum up, there is much in “Woman and her 
Era” that is valuable, especially to young women, and there 
is much that is of little value. After reading it one cannot 
but ask, Is this all? Does the highest aim of a woman’s life 
consist in realizing her superiority and enforcing its claims 
upon the opposite sex? Is there not something to live for 
more worthy than this? Whatever place civilization may 
assign woman, it is not so high as that which Christianity 
accords to her. Christianity has done and is doing more for 
her than all the civilizations that the world has seen. It 
may not appeal to her as a superior being; it may not 
instruct her as regards her deportment toward others; but 
it elevates both her and man to a nobler position than either 
ever had before. And the very Bible, which Mrs. Farnham 
styles “a book sharply and unanswerably questioned on a 
thousand points,” has done and is doing more to ennoble 
woman in her own eyes and in the eyes of the world than all 
the books akin to the one now under review that ever have 
been or ever will be written. : 


Our idea of woman, we hardly need add, is totally different 
from that promulgated by Mrs. Farnham. Woman as com- 
pared with man is his complement, not his superior. She 
was framed to be his “help-meet,” and such she has always 
been when both man and woman lived up to the principles 
of moral rectitude. Nor is it just to cali man the superior 
of woman. The proper spheres of the sexes are so dis- 
tinct that they cannot properly be compared. What one 
lacks the other possesses. As a general rule, neither de- 
velops to advantage without the help of the other. No 
true man marries a woman feeling that he is her ‘superior, 
nor is any true woman married to a man feeling that she is 
his superior. Each honors the other for superiority in 
certain respects, and both feel stronger united than before. 
And when we add to this the incentives and the hopes 
which Christianity holds forth to all mankind, moulding not 
simply its belief but its whole conduct of life, we shall have 





attained to a higher estimate of the dignity of both man and 
woman, and a nobler conception of their destiny, than can 
be found in any such book as “ Woman and her Era.” 
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ART. 


EXHIBITION OF THE NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN. 
Il. - 


In continuing our examination of the pictures of the pres- 
ent exhibition, we will take two pictures, one by J. F. Cole, 
the other by T. C. Farrer, to illustrate the results of French 
art, and also of what some understand as Pre-Raphaelitism. 
Cole and Farrer are the antithesis of each other; they are 
therefore interesting. The artistic qualities of the first are opposed 
by the literalness of the second. In Cole’s pictures we are con- 
scious that the feeling is. paramount to the facts of the painter’s 
subject; in Farrer’s work certain facts are rendered in a positive 
manner, and feeling is excluded. In Cole’s pictures the structure 
of objects—trees, ground, ete.—is ignored, scarcely understood. 
Like a figure-painter of marked appreciation of the softness and 
flexibility of the human body, Cole renders analogous characteristics 
of iandscape nature—breadth and effect, the movement of foliage and 
grass and clouds—but does not attempt to render anything but gen- 
eral forms. The consequence is that his style is loose, and utterly 
devoid of the precision and definiteness of parts, such as we see in 
nature. His pictures are pleasing in impression, but will not bear 
analysis. Farrer renders the structure of objects, but fails to ex- 
press surfaces. His pictures hold a relation to landscape nature 
analogous to that which a skeleton holds to the human body. The 
basis is all right, but the superstructure of beauty is not there. 
Farrer’s pictures offend not because they are truthful, but because 
they are limited in their truth. Yet there is growth possible for 
Farrer, but Cole must go back in order to advance. Both illus- 
trate the results of subjection to schools. Taking the pictures of 
Cole and Farrer as finalities, we should accept Cole’s as best. 
Farrer’s landscapes are little more than anatomical drawings, while 
Cole’s are pictures. Mr. Cole has four landscapes in the exhibi- 
tion. They are harmonious, and show passages that are tender in 
color. They are, however, somewhat painty, mannered, facile, ef- 
fective from an artistic point de vue, and pleasing in sentiment. 
Mr. Cole’s picture in the second gallery is low-tqned, characterized 
by sweetness rather than clearness of color, and a velvety texture 
that is false to nature. The sky, however, is an excellent piece of 
painting. 

Mr. Farrer’s two landscapes are crude and rank in color, devoid 
of feeling, bald, literal, unpleasing. The expression of light on the 
growing buckwheat in the foreground of No. 114 is very real and 
effective. The water is not successful. No. 143, in the second gal- 
lery, is an atrocious piece of color and painting. The greens of 
nature have a subtlety and variety that Mr. Farrer has failed to 
represent. Again, objects in nature do not stand opposed to each 
other as if cut out of tin. The faults of Mr. Cole’s pictures are the 
result of infatuation for a certain style; the faults of Mr. Farrer’s 
pictures are the result of fanaticism for certain facts. Both serve 
to point a moral and adorn a criticism. We now address ourselves 
to the more satisfactory examination of pictures that are closer to 
nature and more comprehensive than works by either of the above- 
mentioned. 

W. Wuittrepce.—Mr. Whittredge is represented by one of 
the most perfect landscapes in the exhibition. It has a character 
and excellence not to ve found in the pictures of any living painter. 
It confirms our belief that Mr. Whittredge’s specialty is the 
woods. This picture, in which all the richness and decay of the 
woods is expressed—this solitude, where coolness and moisture 
and the ever-flowing forces of nature are at work—shows a feeling 
and spirit that is refreshingly true. It indicates that love and 
knowledge have co-operated. These delicate white birches, like 
embodied exhalations of the soil; these silvery trunks, with flakes 
of sunshine scattered through the cool and happy leaves upon 
them; this fresh, sweet life dominating the decay of the place—are 
most charmingly placed on canvas. Observe the looseness and 
lightness of the leafage. How inimitable is that! Looking at this 
picture, we are moved to affirm that the young woods were never 
better understood and rendered. The materials of Mr. Whittredge’s 
picture are thoroughly mastered. Here is lightness and delicacy, 
and swiftness of execution. The title of this work, “The Old 
Hunting Grounds,” is not needed. The picture tells its own story. 
The canoe, broken and decayed, introduces into it a train 
of associations that cannot but speak with eloquence of all that is 
meant by the abandonment by man (whether savage or civilized) to 
solitude and nature of places that once were sacred to his pleasures 
or wants. 

W. H. Furness.—Mr. Furness again enriches our annual exhi- 
bition with a remarkable portrait. No. 253 is a carefully consid- 
ered study of character, and is not only well painted, but treated in 
a novel manner. It is the only lady’s head in the exhibition— 
excepting a portrait by Mr. Stone—worthy of critical examination. 
Our leading portrait painters are represented by works inferior to 
that of which they are capable. Mr. Furness has won the first 
rank among our portrait painters. His heads are elevated above 
the commonplace. The example which we have of his capacity 
in the exhibition, though somewhat dry, and wanting in refinement 
of color in the shadow of the face, is an excellent piece of painting. 
What we most admire is the depth and light of the eyes. They 
are truly illuminated with an intelligent soul. This picture is also 
noticeable for its expression of reserve. One would not dare talk 
familiarly and with slipshod sentiment to this lady. Mr. Furness 
always succeeds in painting not merely women, but ladies. To those 
who delight most in the technical part of art, the texture, and color 

of the dress, the painting of thelace about the neck, are worthy of 
admiration and notice. 


S. R. Girrorp.—It is with some hesitation that we offer words 
about the two pictures by Mr. S. R. Gifford in the third gallery. 
‘Twilight in the Adirondacks,” No 250, is by far the most re- 
markable landscape of the exhibition, and in fact of the year. It is 
of such perfection that we think of it as we think of nature. It 
never takes rank in our mind as a subject of criticism. If we were 
alone in believing this picture to be so exceptional and great, its 


complete possession of our love would justify distrust of our per- 
ceptions. We hesitate because it makes us silent. We do 
not know how to make a statement of its transcendent merit. 
We might write of the astonishing repose of its height, the rich- 
ness of its color, the lovely and sacred spirit that broods over 
its lake and mountains. We might remark the exquisite 
harmony and perfection of the composition. But these are meager 
and cold indications. Mr. Gifford’s picture escapes expression in 
words precisely because he has accomplished with colors what must 
for ever remain inexpressible in language. The repose and radiance 
of this work simply astonish us. We do not think of it as paint- 
ing. The artist has triumphed over his materials. It is subtle, it 
is refined, it is wonderful in gradation, it is glowing in color, it is 
simple and broad in effect without being monotonous, and it is not 
merely poetic—it is poetry itself. We are convinced that this is a 
great and marvelous piece of painting. And because it is great, 
therefore men differ in their judgment of it. Able painters and 
good critics agree about commonplace work ; they generally unite 
in judgment of mediocre pictures, but they always differ about co- 
temporary works that are above the good and claim to be supremely 
great. 

There are those who call Gifford’s ‘ Twilight ” false in color, be- 
cause they are limited in knowledge or are defective in perception ; 
there are those who coarsely depreciate it with the remark, ‘‘ Cad- 
mium and Naples yellow!” Such, in seeking to determine the 
worth of ‘“ Twilight in the Adirondacks,” publish their own limi- 
tations and grossness of perception. They may be said to fix 
their own rank in estimating that of our greatest landscape painter. 
For a man cannot offer a remark without revealing to us whether 
he dwells in the kingdom of the understanding or that of imagina- 
tion—in that of facts or that of ideas. A great and exceptional 
landscape like the ‘‘ Twilight in the Adirondacks ” is neither meant 
for those who are infatuated with a school or committed to the 
merely imitative. It is meant for those who have loved and seen 
nature through their own eyes and not through pictures. Mr. 
Gifford’s picture is a wonderful realization of what is most transient 
and beautiful in the world. The glow and color of the evening 
sky, the sacred and ineffable spirit that broods over the earth just 
before dusk, slowly creeping through the infinite and profound 
heavens, have been imprisoned by the painter. He has fixed the 
fleeting; he has made permanent what is most transient. The 
spent sun has shot a color and aglory through the sky that none 
but an intense if limited colorist could render. The splendid eve- 
ning brightening before its death has found a certain kind of im- 
mortality in Mr. Gifford’s work. We cannot write more. The 
view from ‘South Mountain—Catskills,” No. 226, though not so 
remarkable a work as the “ Twilight in the Adirondacks,” is yet 
comparable to it as a piece of truthful work. It is also more sol- 
idly painted than most of Mr. Gifford’s landscapes. 


C. P. Crancu.—Mr. Cranch is represented by three pictures. 
That entitled ‘‘ Venice on the Giudecca” is full of sunshine and 
buoyant life. It is slight in drawing of forms, almost careless, 
fresh and strong in color, perhaps a trifle blue for truth,’ but 
worthy of admiration for its vitality and feeling of open-air. To 
one under the influence of American art, itseems too broken in ex- 
ecution and careless in drawing ; but such is the play of light and 
movement of air expressed in the work that we accept it as one of 
the best pictures in the exhibition. 

KE. H. May.—In the first part of our article we called ‘attention 
to the landscapes of J. Foxcroft Cole as illustrations of the in- 
fluence of French landscape painting on an artist treating Am- 
erican subjects. In the large and pretentious picture of Mr. E. 
H. May we have a glaring illustration of the influence of French 
art on a figure-painter. The picture No. 249 is a distressing ex- 
ample of the complete subjection of a vigorous talent to the vanity 
and pretension of one of the most demoralizing phases of French 
art. In this picture of “Columbus Making his Will,” we have 
bold and rapid handling of the brush and a sham piece of effect. 
The vigor and foree that should have been in the conception and 
feeling are expended in great swashes of paint from an overloaded 
brush directed by a careless hand. It is not often that we find in 
our galleries a large canvas covered with paint indicating strength 
of hand and fearlessness of execution. Mr. May’s work is such 
a one, and that much of it we recognize. But more than this he 
has not given us. The flatness, the monotony of parts, the mere 
dashing in for effect, the insincere, unreal, make-believe action of 
every figure, are surprising. The picture is a pretense, a sham, 
from top to bottom. It does not make us think of Columbus, but 
of Mr. May. The artist is thrust between us and the subject. 
The subject is a mere lay-figure on which Mr. May hangs his 
draperies and effects. The only good influence that this picture 
can have is to induce some critic to offer a disquisition on the life 
and character of Columbus. It would be quite of a piece with the 
manifestations of art-criticism as illustrated by some of our co- 
temporaries. Mr. May’s picture may serve for a text. It is 
melancholy to think of Mr. May year after year covering immense 
canvases to no more purpose than the one on which he has painted 
a mock-feeble old man, and called him Columbus! Mr. May is 
possessed of a sense of color, his work convinces us of a vigorous 
physical man, and now and then he displays a coarse but unmis- 
takable dramatic talent; but we have never found much mind in 
his works. He accepts subjects that are current among French 
painters, and he treats them with certain variations and a facility 
that will always be recognized. But we look in vain for love of 
ideas, of certain characters, of epochs of history, of nature. 
What seems to impress him most in history is the costume of a 
period. What seems to delight him most in humanity are certain 
external and theatric features that are picturesque, but scarcely 
significant of the elements of the soul. Such art as this corrupts. 
It neither celebrates the grandeurs of history nor the realities of life. 
It is a demoralization; it exists to publish the dexterity of the 
painter and make us ignore what is essential. Better than this is 
the most ignoble, servile copying of stuffed animals and dead 





leaves. They cannot pretend to be more than what they are ; but 





this sham historical painting would exist as the best that art can 
do in realizing character and introducing us to a noble and cour- 
ageous life. 

W. J. Hennessy.—How much more satisfying than the im- 
mense canvas covered by Mr. May, are the simple little pictures by 
W. J. Hennessy. We do not compare them as exhibitions of artis- 
tic power, for that would be ridiculous. But as revelations of love 
and sympathy they may be opposed to each other. Mr. Hen- 
nessy’s two little pictures, “ The Mother ” and “ The Day is Done,” 
independently of their technical characteristics, show feeling for 
something more worthy of our regard than a gay costume and a 
picturesque group. It is the quiet sentiment and unobtrusive life 
that Mr. Hennessy paints which delight us, and which constitute 
the chief excellence of his work. In execution and color, the two 
pictures at the Academy are somewhat negative. They have no 
salient qualities of tone, of color, or of effect. No. 82is open to the 
charge of weakness, timidity, and flatness; while No. 41 is not 
clearin color. But the former is very sweet and pensive in feeling, 
and in parts delicately and truly drawn, while the latter is domes- 
tic, and full of the repose of a humble and happy home. We 
think much of Mr. Hennessy’s work, and we venture to offer a 
criticism that is needed because it has not been made. It seems 
to us that Mr. Hennessy does not make enough out of the human 
face, that he depends on slight presentations of character, and that 
the attractiveness of his pictures is found in the interest of his 
interiors and material, rather than in the faces he introduces to us. 
The two pictures which are the occasion of our remarks are taste- 
ful in arrangement, indicate readiness of invention, but are defi- 
cient in force and meaning when we examine the face of the 
mother or that of the girl. The baby and the mother in No. 41, 
and the pensive lady in No. 82, are witnesses of the justness of 
our criticism. But after our criticism is made, we still think 
affectionately of these two works. They are so good in moral in- 
fluence; they are so pure in sentiment. If Mr Hennessy wills 
it, with the elements of human goodness exhibited in his work, by 
study he may make himself a painter whose works are loved for 
their conscientious strength as much as for their sweet humanity. 
In the two pictures at the exhibition—though the best pictures of 
sentiment in the gallery—we find the meaning and intention more 
than the realization. There is careful execution, and nothing 
offensive in arrangement of materials but the pictures lack emphasis 
—lack certain positive qualities. Mr. Hennessy need not fear to 
err on the side of strength, or coarseness of execution; he need 
not fear the results of intense perception of the qualities of things ; 
he has nothing to apprehend from being committed to paint in an 
unhesitating and assured manner. The danger is that he will fail 
to do justice to his subject in striving to produce a delicate and 
inoffensive work. We will conclude our review of the Academy 
pictures next week. 





FRENCH ART INTELLIGENCE. 
{Extract from letter from Paris,] 

Z1eEm is not understood with you. His good pictures evince him 
one of the finest artists in existence. His water-color drawings are 
certainly the very finest done by any living artist. Nothing 
good can be got here which would pay to send to America. He 
gets 1,000 to 1,500 and even 2,000 francs for his drawings. He is 
now doing for the Emperor of Russia a series of water colors of 
Venice, Constantinople, and the Mediterranean, for which. he is to 
get 60,000 francs. He has also commissions from the Prince of 
Wales and the King of Hanover, which will amount to 100,000 
francs. He is a most interesting man, and his native town Dijon, 
believing in him when he was young and poor, made a subscription 
and sent him south to study. When he first went to Venice, he 
told me it was to remain there three weeks to make a few studies, 
but he never left the place for a single day for three years—and 
worked every day, nine-tenths of the time out of doors, and did as 
much work each day on the average as our artists do in three. 
Venice belongs to him ; no man but Turner ever painted it. There 
is only one Ziem. By study and laborious application and experi- 
ments he has the past two years, in intervals from his painting, 
made himself a complete master of chemistry as applicable to the 
composition of water colors, and believes he has put himself in pos- 
session of valuable information in producing things in this branch 
of his profession, especially as to the durability of the colors he uses. 
When in Paris, he hardly ever leaves his studio. His family 
remain on the southern coast of France near Marseilles. When he 
leaves Paris he don’t know if he will return in two months or two 
years ; it is as likely to be the latter period. He spent the whole 
of last summer and fall amongst the Meditagganean fishermen at sca, 
on the coast of Italy, in the ordinary Gshinboete ; and you should 
see the results he brought back of his study of the sea—they are 
wonderful. You know nothing about the study and application of 
all the fine artists here through all their career. 


FRERE AND THE RaG-PickeR.—One of the great occasions in 
Paris is ‘‘ Palm Sunday ;” you meet on that day every one—coach- 
men, carters, old and young, high and low, all with their sprigs of 
palm, and all feel a certain respect if not veneration for it. The 
last Palm Sunday occurred ten weeks ago, when Frere visited the 
city. In passing to the railroad on his way home he saw a poor 
“ chiffonier” wending his weary way with a huge basket on his back, 
who was arrested by encountering a sprig of palm which some one 
had dropped. Stopping at once, disincumbering himself of his 
burden, and balancing it with one hand on a stepping-stone by the 
gutter, with the other he picked up the sacred sprig and carefully 
fixed it upon the top of his basket, and whilst regarding it with 
veneration Frere passed, touched him upon the shoulder, and gave 
him some sous to stand a few minutes while he made a little sketch 
of him on an envelop; and for fear it might not be sufficiently 
fixed in his mind he went directly to his studio, where he made a 
larger sketch in oil. I think it will make a beautiful subject. Frere 
was delighted, for he was deeply interested in the subject himself, 
and is now looking for a model to paint a picture. a 
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DRAMA. 


BURLESQUES.—“ LOYALINA.” 


Tue shallowness of most modern burlesques, as compared with 
those of the ancient masters of that style of composition, may be 
traced, we rather think, to the invention of the pun. In the good 
old times of Aristophanes, who did a great deal in that line for the 
theaters of his day, comic writers used to play with ideas, as ours 
do with words, and the edge of their satire was not blunted by 
efforts to knock sparks out of the jagged flint of word-play with it. 
These old writers were far too earnest to waste their arrows upon 
such little birds as words. They used the epigram—pur et simple— 
for knocking down vice, as the Indian uses his war-club, and their 
scalping was done with a liberal appreciation of the right use of 
sharp epithet. Horace might have written a good burlesque. He 
gives us only one pun that we can recall to mind, and it is such a 
driveling one that he is ashamed of it, and fathers it upon Persius. 
A hundred puns worse than that bald and imbecile one of Horace 
have insured the success of many a modern burlesque; but we 
have grave doubts as to whether a hundred of the best ideas picked 
from his satires would go off in our modern comic market, unless, 
indeed, they were brought in strangled and dead, with a double 
twist of words about their necks. Aristophanes, who was the 
father of the burlesque, and used to flay public characters alive 
with it, made many jokes, but no puns. He played with words, 
certainly, but his fancy in that line lay chiefly in the use of the 
figure called onomatopeia, which, we think, might be favorably 
considered by our modern burlesque-wrights. What can be finer, 
for example, than the choral repetition of brekkekkekex koax koix, 
in his eminently successful extravaganza of “The Frogs?” It 
brings up sweet pastoral reminiscences now, as we write it— 
meadows and ditches and the tumultuous chirping of those am- 
phibious little warblers who furnished Aristophanes with weapons 
and usher in the spring for us. We do not think that a very fre- 
quent repetition of brekkekkekex, ete., would excite so much 
laughter in the Olympic Theater here as any one of the worst puns 
in “ Loyalina,” but we cherish a greater respect for it than has 
ever been suggested to our bosom by one of these latter produc- 
tions, and we look upon Aristophanes as a greater satirist than A. 
Oakey Hall. 


To the modern burlesque the pun seems to be an ingredient as 
indispensable as vinegar to a salad—a sort of green pabulum to 
which the modern burlesque, indeed, bears no slight analogy. The 
green meat (fitting that a salad should have the hand of a French- 
woman in it) has been furnished, for the most part, by Madame la 
Comtesse d’Aulnoy, who was sent into the world in the seven- 
teenth century for the purpose of handing down the raw esculent 
in question to the burlesque-wrights of the nineteenth. We opine 
that Planché has contributed most of the vinegar, which was pretty 
good at first, but has been strained through soiled foolscap by some 
of his followers until it has become pretty bad. Ethiopian min- 


strelsy appears to have furnished the oil, which is badly “ corked ;” | 


and the egg could hardly have been produced, we should say, by 
the goose that was so prolific of golden ones. Miscegenation must 
have had its forecast in the mind of Jumelle d’Aulnoy when she 
conceived her sweet fancy of “ Cinderella” in the seventeenth 
century, in order that the light and airy African might sing and 
dance through it in the nineteenth. We will lay the odds that 
some such idea meandered through her brain, at any rate, when 
she imagined ‘Beauty and the Beast.” A modern burlesque 
without the high flavor of Ham in it would fall about as flat as 
“Hamlet ” deprived of the presence of the melancholy prince. It 
is absolutely necessary to the success of a modern burlesque that 
such actresses as Mrs. John Wood should achieve perfection in the 
intricacies of the “plantation walk around,” and be equal to the 
intonation of “Bob Ridley” with the mellifluous unctuosity pe- 
culiar to the adipose Ethiopian dialect. These may be hard words, 
but we have nothing excepting hard words wherewith to discourse 
about modern burlesque. 

“ Loyalina”—which Mr. A. Oakey Hall repudiates, just as Mr. 
Q. Horatius Flaccus repudiated his unjustifiable pun—is no excep- 
tion to the mixed-pickle, free-ehowdery, pot-pourri concern which 
goes down so glibly with the public of to-day as burlesque. Of 
course, dear old Jumelle d’Aulnoy foresaw “this cruel war” when 
she conjured up the felicitous Fortunio and his fairy friends. 
“ Loyalina” is “ Fortunio” translated from d’Aulnoy-Planché to 
New York, the local coloring being given to the shadow of the 
injured prince by means of shoddy, Chambers street, Central Park, 
numerous warriors on the loose, and a remarkably large and ruth- 
less dragon, such as we are accustomed to meet frequently in 
Broadway, only this one is green. Of the puns in “ Loyalina,” 
some, we suppose, may be attributed to Mr. Planché, some to 
Persius or Mr. A. Oakey Hall, and not a few either to the green 
dragon or some young man of his shade. If breadth is necessary 
to the success of a pun, as it is to that of a painting, we must con- 
cede that some of these puns are very successful indeed. Take the 
sweet little suggestion about “headquarters in the saddle,” for 
instance. There is a sylphish and spangly young lady introduced 
for the sole purpose of affording a pun. They have afflicted her 
with ginger hair—Persius and Mr. A. Oakey Hall have—and to 
her comes Mr. Frank Drew, as a monarch, all in white samite, 
mystic, wonderful, and bids her ‘‘ never saydye.” There is a very 
small piebald pony introduced, and in that small piebald pony we 
were disappointed, because he did not makea pun. He should 
have been provided with a few lively gulps. Nothing in nature is 
finer to pun upon than a horse’s hoof, seeing that it contains a 
“frog,” and is the seat of the disease called “thrushes,” as such 
veteran, if not veterinary, jokers as Persius and Mr. A. Oakey Hall 
ought to have known. But the small piebald pony has his joke, 
like Aristophanes, if not his pun; and when he nibbles at the 
pantaloons of the processionist who precedes him in the stage 
countermarch, his appreciative public applaud. This, as the bills 
have it, is “conformable to Olympic wants.” ‘Man wants but 
little here below;” that he does! except, perhaps, where grecn- 


backs are concerned. On this account, as well as on some others, 
“Loyalina” is successful, and we observe, as we write, that it is 
no longer repudiated by Mr. A. Oakey Hall. ‘The dresses, the 
scenery, and the mise in general, are worthy of the taste and ad- 
ministrative ability of Mrs. John Wood, who is charming, of 
course, in the two characters assigned to her. With better jokes, 
it is quite possible that ‘“Loyalina” might not have achieved a 
better success. The vagrant merry-andrew told Mr. Mayhew that 
in threadbare jests lies the secret of the street-mime’s popularity, 
and we are inclined to think that the same test may be applicable 
to the modern burlesque. 








LITERARIANA. 


SHOULD A LITERARY MAN ADVERTISE HIS WARES? 


THERE is no country where advertising is so much used and so 
much abused as in our own. It has been so extravagantly em- 
ployed to set forth the merits of quackery and empiricism, that it 
has almost lost its higher and better mission of making known to 
men the really valuable things which they may need or desire. 
Indeed it has entirely passed out of the hands of men of the 
greatest information and culture, so that we shrink from any 
attempt of an author to make known through an advertisement 
the fruits of his brain. This leaves the writer entirely at the 
mercy of the publisher, as his productions may never be heard of if 
perchance they do not commend themselves to the avaricious eye of 
the dealer. As the direct result of this we do not find in America, 
as in England, a large class of men who enter upon authorship or 
editorial life as a profession and means of subsistence. Writing 
cannot be a sole business. Scarcely a baker’s dozen of our most 
familiar authors are able to support themselves upon the proceeds 
of their writing. This leaves our papers with weak party scrib- 
blers, and the public must inevitably depend upon the freaks of a 
publisher for its knowledge of what is doing in a literary way. 

We think this is a great wrong to those who are led to devote 
themselves to literary and scholastic work, and a source of untold 
injury to the real and permanent interests of the country. We 
cannot see any reason why a man or woman should not make 
known in a courteous and unostentatious way the work which he or 
she has accomplished, and thus throw literature more freely into 
the market. If a writer has performed a task which he thinks meri- 
torious and of value to his fellow-men, there certainly can be no 
good reason why the public should not know it, and that person 
should have the benefits of its publication who is willing to pay 
the most for it. In this way a class of men could support them- 
selves by their pens, and authorship would be elevated to its proper 
place as a profession. But without advertising, the publisher has 
the power of suppressing the best works simply because they may 
‘not meet his notions of ‘ popularity.” 

Of course we would not wish to see an author’s advertisement 
sandwiched between the puffs of the medicine venders, but there 
are places where it could be done without offending the taste of any 
one or lowering the dignity of the writer. As instances of what 
we mean, we clip the following bona fide advertisements from the 
London first-class weeklies : 


RESS.—A WRITER, of considerable experience on the D-ily Press, is at 

Liberty to CONTRIBUTE an Article or Two Weekly to a respectable 

Newspaper.—Address R., care of Messrs. Hammond & Nephew, 77 Cheapside, 
London, E.C, 


GENTLEMAN, of Scientific Tastes, is desirous of obtaining an ENGAGE- 

MENT. Remuneration not so much an ebject as congenial employment. 

Satisfactory References given.—Address E, 8., 12 Limerston treet, Chelsea, 
S.W. 


HE ADVERTISER (B. A. Cantab) desires an ENGAGEMENT as WRITER 

for some Periodical or Newspaper of good standing. (Reviews of Books, 

General or Political Leaders, or short Essays.)—Address G. PortLand, Esq., 
care of the Porter, Porter’s Lodge, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C. 


ONDON CORRESPONDENT.—The Advertiser is willing to Write, weekly 

or otherwise, a column or two for a country paper. Each article would 

give. in a condensed form, the latest Town news and talk.—Address H., 16 
Westbourne Park-villas, W. 


YOUNG LADY wishes to give her Literary Services to an Authoress in 
return for Lessons in Composition and an Introduction to the Literary 
World.—Address S. M., at Wiggington’s, 399 New North-road, Islington, N. 


O BOOKSELLERS.—The advertiser has nearly ready a volume of 

sketches embodying the humors and frolics of the day. Will be disposed 

of upon moderate terms to a cash purchaser. Address J. B., Paternoster 
row. ° 

Many such advertisements as the above appear each week in 
the English weeklies, and it is held no disgrace to be known as the 
pasty thus advertising. If a gentleman desires a position as edi- 
torial writer, or reporter, or librarian, or sketch writer, or corre- 
spondent of a provincial journal, he makes known his wishes in a 
brief card and usually with success. But in our own country it 
is very seldom that we see anything of the kind. Our writers 
get work by friendship or accident. They are looked upon as ad- 
venturers, and to advertise their wares is considered illegitimate. 
So they are discouraged from entering the field, and authorship 
and writing is not looked upon as a useful and lucrative employ- 
ment. 

We could wish that all this might be changed and corrected. 
As a nation of money-seekers, we need some who shall think 
and write, and hold back against the tide—the reserve power in 
times of peril and trial. We need men who shall be induced to 
devote their lives to the cultivation of their minds and the ad- 
vancement of the press in all its wide-spread fields. We need 
editorial writers who shall not be forced to fall back under cover 
of parties or cliques for support, but great-minded, wholesome, 
independent thinkers, who can at the same time make for them- 
selves an honorable position and a handsome competence. It is 
time that brain-work should be rewarded by the American people. 
But it cannot be while such prejudices remain to make rich the 
publishers and discourage the writers. 

SHAKESPEAREANA. 


The Tercentenary has come and gone, and the Shakespeareans 
of New York have done nothing to show themselves worthy 





of their name. In fact, they have done nothing at all. 


An affair, which purported to be a Shakespearean celebration, 
came off at the Cental Park, at noon of the supposed birthday, but 
it was paltry in the extreme. About one hundred and fifty or two 
hundred persons were present, most of whom were drawn thither 
by curiosity. A hole was dug in the Mall, asmall block of granite 
was suspended over it in slings, and around were a number of 
actors, from two or three of our theaters. His Honor Judge Daly 
delivered a short address. He was followed by Mr. James Hackett, 
who made a few remarks, and proceeded to go through the (sup. 
posed) august ceremony of laying the stone on or over which the 
statue of Shakespeare is to be erected, supposing there is to be one 
in the future. Mr. Hackett was followed by Mr. William Wheat- 
ley, the manager of Niblo’s Theater, who made another short ad- 
dress, and concluded with a poem, which is understood to have been 
his own composition. The stone was lowered, the ground thrown in 
upon it, and so, with a little music at intervals, the affair ended. The 
customary accounts appeared in the evening papers, which, by the 
way, had all the speeches in type before they were delivered. It 
was an impressive ceremony, wrote one imaginative reporter, who 
could not have been near the park; an august one, wrote a second, 
probably in the office; an imposing one, the third—which it cer- 
tainly was. The stage was largely represented, we were told, 
which was not true; a number of distinguished literati were pres- 
ent, we were informed, which was not true; art, fashion, beauty 
congregated, we were given to understand, which was not true; in 
fact, little that was reported was true, except that his Honor 
Judge Daly delivered the speech which we have all seen in the 
newspapers, and that Mr. Hackett and Mr. Wheatley delivered 
theirs. It was a Wheatley-Hackett-Daly celebration, not the Ter- 
centenary of the Shakespeareans of New York. We wish to speak of 
these gentlemen with respect, but we also wish to speak of the affair 
as it was. They are all estimable members of society, we believe, 
which, however, is no reason why they should have put themselves 
focward, or have been put forward by others, as the sole represen- 
tatives of Shakespeare in New York. Think of acelebration in honor 
of the world’s greatest poet, in the greatest city of the New World, 
at which William Cullen Bryant was not present! A celebration to 
which, so far as we can learn, not a solitary member of the New 
York press was invited! It seems to.have been a part of the 
programme to keep the press in ignorance of what was to be done, 
or at any rate to prevent its members from doing anything—a piece 
of consideration on the part of some oue for which they ought to be 
exceedingly grateful. Who, let us ask, put the matter of celebrat- 
ing the Tercentenary in New York into the hands of Mr. Hackett ? 
Was it the Century Club? And if so, what right had the Century 
Club to represent our Shakespeareans ?- Why were not our literary 
men taken into council? Mr. Bryant is a member of the Century 
Club—was it at his suggestion that the whole affair was left to Mr. 
Hackett ? Mr. Grant White may be supposed to have some interest 
in Shakespeare—was he called upon to give his suggestions, or was 
he overlooked, like the rest of his literary brethren? We desire, 
in short, to know how and why it was that the one legal and two 
histrionic gentlemen already mentioned were at the head of the 
movement ? For the statue which it is proposed to erect, and the site 
of which is so admirable—thanks to the taste and knowledge of Mr. 
Calvert Vaux, by whom the selection was made—we trust it will be 
erected, and at no distant date. Let the business be put into proper 
hands, and the money—all that is néeded, thirty or even fifty 
thousand dollars—can be raised. We can erect a statue to Shake- 
speare in the Central Park as well as the Londoners can in Lon- 
don, or the Stratfordians in Stratford, and in considerably less time, 
judging by what we know of the moderate habits of the English, 
and the bitter feud which at present divides their rival Shakespeare 
committees. By all means let us have a statue to Shakespeare, 
the entire cost to be defrayed by the citizens of New York. And let 
it be made by a New York sculptor, Mr. Launt Thompson, if his 
design shall be declared the best, or Mr. J. L. A. Ward, should he 
be the fortunate man. At all events let something be done. 

Thus much for the Tercentenary in the abstract. For the con- 
crete: There was a performance, on the night of the 23d, of the 
first part of ‘* Henry the Fourth ” at Niblo’s Theater, Mr. Hackett 
as Falstaff, and Mr. Wheatley as Prince Henry; and a perform- 
ance of “ Romeo and Juliet”? at the Winter Garden, Mr. Edwin 
Booth as Romeo, and Miss Avonia Jones as Juliet—both of which 
were largely attended, the former realizing $1,230, the latter 
$1,546, which is said to be the largest amount ever received in one 
night at that house. Mr. Wallack is reported to have given his 
check for $1,000. The rest of the theaters gave the proceeds of 
the evening te the Dramatic Fund. There was a masquerade of 
the Burton Dramatic Association at Irving Hall, and a young lady 
recited the ode written by Garrick for the Shakespeare Jubilee one 
hundred years ago, and a very creditable production it is, consid- 
ering that David was not a poet. 

We close our Shakespeareana with one of the many poems to 
which the Tercentenary has given'‘rise in this country. It is by 
Mr. Horatio Alger, Jr., and appeared in the Boston Transcript : 


“AT SHAKESFEARE’S GRAVE. 


*¢ One autumn day, when hedges yet were green, 
And thick-branched trees diffused a leafy gl.om, 
Hard by where Avon rolls its silvery tide 
I stood in silent thought by Shakespeare’s tomb. 


‘¢ happy church, beneath whose marble floor 
His ashes lie who so enriched mankind, 
The many-sided Shakespeare, rare of soul, 

And dowered with an all-embracing mind. 


“ Through the stained windows rays of sunshine fell 
In softened glory on the chancel floor, 
While I, a pilgrim from across the seas, 
Stood with bare head in reverential awe. 


*¢ Churches there are within whose gloomy vaults 
Repose the bones of those that once were kings ; 
Their power has passed, and what remains but clay ? 
While in his grave our Shakespeare lives and sings, 


‘¢ Kings were his puppets, kingdoms but his stage, 
Faint shadows they without his plastic art— 
He waves his wand, and lo! they live again, 
And in his world perform their mimic part. 


«* Born in the purple, his imperial soul 


Sits crowned and sceptered in the realms of mind; 
Kingdoms may fall and crumble to decay, 





Time but confirms his empire o’er mankind.” 
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FOREIGN. 
Tue Saturday Review is as just as it is cleve: :1 compliment, 
by the way, which one can seldom pay it) in th» oi). \'ng remarks, 


which we take from its recent review of the last voiume of Mr. 
Carlyle’s “ Frederick the Great :” 


“Those who admire Mr. Carlyle’s genius o* !..!-rate his eccen- 
tricities sufficiently to have made their way {\irc sh the three pre- 
ceding volumes, will probably find that the 4 «1 is equal in merit 
to its predecessors. There is the same acc :recy in ascertaining 
and recording minute facts, the same skil] i: military narration, 


the same odd humor, the same felicity er «: .acity in indicating 
characters or institutions by a perman: i recurring epithet. 
Here, as elsewhere, Mr. Carlyle is voluminous in his contempt for 
the writers from whom he has to collect his materials, and Smel- 
fungus is never tired of complaining of Dryasdust. The literary 
intricacies in which these imaginary beings are represented as be- 
laboring each other, may perhaps su(lice to disguise from the hasty 
reader that Mr. Carlyle has merely had to go through the labor 
which every historian has to face. Lord Macaulay knew all the 
Dryasdusts from his youth upward, and rather enjoyed them. Co- 
temporary historians or annalists naturally paint events as they 
picture themselves to those who lovk on from day to day, and it 
is fortunate that they do not always aim at the lively-at-any-price 
style of composition which Mr. Carlyle alone tolerates. The 
Prussians of Frederick’s time wrvie as well as they could about 
things which they were only perimitied to know very imperfectly, 
and the best reason for the existence of the modern historian is 
that he can look at the past as a whole, can construct a theory 
about it, and can work up his tlieory into a style suited to the gen- 
eration for which he writes. Mr. Carlyle goes to work at his 
Prussian materials, and weeps and gnashes his teeth over them, 
calling out that ‘there is no intelligible human image, nothing of 
lineaments or organic sequences, or other than a jumbled mass of 
Historical Marine Stores, presided over by Dryasdust and Human 
Stupor.’ That is to say, a great many persons who were not very 
clever wrote as they best could, and as far as they knew, about 
the little things of their day ; and then, a hundred years after, a 
foreigner, with a patent theory of a ‘silent-couraged’ hero and a 
lively-at-any-price style, finds that the theory and the style were 
not done ready to his hands a century previously. Occasionally, 
however, Mr. Carlyle, in the capacity of Smelfungus, rages at 
Dryasdust because Dryasdust has a theory, but unfortunately not 
the right theory. Smelfungus then observes that ‘the lazy dark- 
ness is irradiated by stupid rages and ill-directed mockeries ;’ or, 
in other words, the people who lived under the silent-couraged 
hero or in his time took an unfavorable view of him. Mr. Car- 
lyle’s complaint is therefore to the effect that the minor French 
and German writers in the middle of the eighteenth century wrote 
on trivia! matters in a trivial but natural way, and that they prin- 
cipally saw the less happy side of the King of Prussia. It re- 
quires all the apparatus of Smelfungus and Dryasdust to conceal 
the absurdity of disguising so simple a fact under the title of ‘a 
mad dance of will-o’-wisps and fireflies thrown into agitation.’ ”’ 


The small fry of the English press are considerably exercised 
over the enigmatical title of Mr. Dickens’s forthcoming serial, 
* Our Mutual Friend.” The Atheneum professes to be in the re- 
ceipt of protests against it: 


««*Tn the interest of the Queen’s English,’ one gentleman writes, 
‘is it not to be regretted that Mr. Dickens should have chosen this 
phrase as the title of his new book? What is a mutual friend? If 
A has friendly feelings toward B, and B reciprocates them, their 
friendship is mutual; and they may without impropriety be called 
mutual friends. Butif A and B are two persons, each of whom 
enjoys the friendship of a third person, C, there is no ‘ mutuality” 
in the case. C is in this case their common friend ; and the use of 
the word “ mutual” to express the relation in which any one of 
them stands to either of the others, is manifestly incorrect. Two 
brothers cannot be said to have a mutual parent. Their father is 
their common parent.’ Another gentleman reminds us that 
Macaulay has made a particular and emphatic protest against this 
expression. Mr. Dickens, it is admitted, has the power, and the 
right, to raise a mere colloquialism out of the dust, and to confer 
upon it the dignity of a literary idiom. But where there is great 
power there is equal responsibility. At present we can only write 
in the dark, for Mr. Dickens’s story is not published, and, for any- 
thing we know, /is use of the term may be perfectly sound. We 
have the right to assume that it is so.” 


Some of the early drawings of the late William Makepeace 
Thackeray have just turned up in the possession of a Rev. Dr. 
Giles, of Crawford, Middlesex, who writes thus concerning them : 


“Tn 1852 or ’33 W. M. Thackeray, being about twenty-one 
years old, cailed at my house in Bridgewater, to see myself and a 
young German, named Schulte, who was spending with me the 
Oxford vacation. The day was very wet, and we sat the whole 
afternoon talking and drinking wine. Schulte and Thackeray had 
not met since they had made a tour together on the Continent, 
two or three years before. ‘Thackeray sat with his arm outstretched 
over the table, on which lay a sheet of foolscap paper, with pens 
and ink. As he talked, he scribbled something from time to time 
on the paper. He spoke of Schulte’s sister, die Fraulein von Volk- 
ringhausen, and was told that she was flourishing. The conversa- 
tion turned on Dr. Johnson, and Thackeray remarked that the best 
likeness of him was contained in a certain medallion; and as he 
said this, his pen made rapid way over the sheet of paper. They 
then spoke of a shooting excursion in company with Tom Trotter ; 
of a row with some coal-heavers ; etc., etc. ‘The evening came on, 
and Thackeray left us to return to Kilve, of which his kinsman, the 
Rev. Mr. Matthew, held the living. When he was gone, I looked 
at the sheet of paper, and found drawings of everything we had 
talked of; and, admiring their spirit, I put them into my portfolio, 
and have them still—probably the very earliest specimens of that 
admirable power of sketching in which Thackeray so excelled as 
to leave it doubtful whether his works have not owed to it a large 
share of the popularity which they have so justly and so largely ob- 


ined.” 


tained.’ 


ENGLISH CRITICS ON AMERICAN AUTHORS AND BOOKS. 


The Saturday Review reads Mr. Thomas Bulfinch a lesson in 
reference to his three volumes, “‘The Age of Fable,” ‘Age of 
Chivalry,” and “Age of Charlemagne :”’ 


“We trust that these three books do not fairly represent the 
condition of knowledge about mythical matters prevalent in the 
United States. If so, we may sum up that condition of things in 
a very short description, namely, that comparative mythology is 
there unheard of. It is clear that Mr. Bulfinch has no idea what- 
ever that mythology is a science. No doubt he would tell us that 
he does not wish to deal with mythulogy in any scientific aspect. 
All his object is, as he says, to ‘ popularize’ it, to teach people to 
understand the mythological allusions which they meet with in 
modern poets, ‘im polite conversatien,’ and—an odd place, one 
would have thought, to hit upon—in the Edinburgh and Quarterly 
Reviews. He wishes ‘to teach mythology not as a study, but as 
a relaxation from study; to give his work the charm of a story- 
book, yet by means of it to impart a knowledge of an important 


branch of education.’ We say nothing against all this; only we 
say that Mr. Bulfinch’s object is in no way inconsistent with a 
scientific treatment of the subject, or rather that by a scientific 
treatment of the subject he would promote his own object more 
effectually. Half-educated people have always a notion that the 
accurate and scientific treatment of a subject is necessarily harder 
than what is supposed to be the popular treatment. Yet in truth 
it is just as easy to give a child who is beginning the study of 
language, history, or any other subject, accurate notions to start 
with as inaccurate ones. What you teach a child must be very 
imperfect and inadequate, but it may be, and ought to be, thor- 
oughly accurate and scientific as far as it goes. The pupil, as he 
grows older, must have a great deal to learn, but he ought to have 
nothing to unlearn. He wiil have to build on his foundation, but 
he ought not to have to reot up the foundation itself. No doubt 
the processes by which scientific results have been obtained are 
above a child’s understanding, but the results themselves are not. 
In fact they are far simpler, far more intelligible. than vague 
popular talk, simply because they have a meaning, while vague 
popular talk has none. A child who is able to read history or to 
learn a foreign language is quite able to understand so much of 
the true relations of nations and languages to one another as may 
form the groundwork of a more complete understanding of them 
afterward. A child may, from the beginning, be made to under- 
stand the difference between history and myth—between siories 
which are certainly true, possibly true, and certainly untrue.” 


The Atheneum, is savage on Mrs. Stowe and Mr. J. T. Trow- 
bridge, in connection with the ‘* Cudjo’s Cave” of the latter : 


‘This is one of the intolerably large family of negro novels pro- 
duced in feeble imitation of Mrs. Beecher Stowe. It may be 
recollected that the Atheneum refrained from taking part in the 
chorus which stormed through Europe in proclamation of ‘ Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin’ as a work in which genius, virtue, and vigor had 
met as they had never met before. The seal set on the author by 
public opinion, and the ovations (by her own showing, absurd in 
their excess) to which she was subjected by English philanthro- 
pists and lovers of ‘sensation,’ could only produce one result 
besides that of lucre: the production by herself of a series of tales, 
each one more violent or else more attenuated than its predecessor, 
and by imitators, who also pleaded conscience and cause, a family 
of novels alike coarse, absurd, and unjust. Of this family, 
‘Cudjo’s Cave’ is a precious specimen. Fortunately its author’s 
feebleness may prove its own undoing. His horrors are those of 
the Victoria Theater; his heroism is that of Richardson’s booth; 
his intentions to relieve horror and heroism by something that 
shall be very droll, are indeed drearily carried out. We cannot 
fancy the youngest or most omnivorous or most enthusiastically 
benevolent of novel readers digesting ‘ Cudjo’s Cave.’ ” 


A writer in the Reader, who, from his initials, “‘ T. H.,” we take 
to be Mr. Thomas Hughes, the author of ‘Tom Brown’s School 
Days,” has a long and appreciative notice of Mr. Charles Havens 
Hunt’s “ Life of Edward Livingston,” which begins thus : 


“The deliberate voluntary ignorance of Englishmen as to the 
cotemporary history of all other nations is curious, and scarcely 
credible. But in the case of no other nation does it seem to us 
so strange as in that of the United States. For there is scarcely 
one of us, however much he may hate democracy and tobacco- 
chewing and stump-oratory and smiling (the new Yankee phrase 
for liquoring up), who will not admit that, for weal or woe, the 
Anglo-Americans are likely to influence the future of the world at 
least as much as, and that of England more than, any other nation 
on the face of the earth. It is all the more strange because the 
hindrance of a foreign language is wanting in this case. The 
materials for the study are ready at hand, and all in our own 
tongue, and yet there is not one in twenty of educated Englishmen 
who knows, or cares to know, anything at all of the past history 
of the great Republic, or anything more of its present history than 
he can gather from the columns of his daily paper. We have men- 
tioned the book the title of which heads this paper to some half- 
dozen men of more than average culture, and not one cf them had 
an idea of any Livingston whose life could be worth reading, unless 
it were that of our own great traveler. We think, however, that 
the life 7s worth reading—both for the sake of the man himself, and 
for the glimpses we may get through him into the early history of 
the United States, ssad also as a literary curiosity. We had occa- 
sion, in a recent notice of Dr. Holmes’s last work, to remark how 
the great revolutionary caldron which is boiling in America absorbs 
all the intellect and activity of the country ; how not only the men 
of action, but the men of thought and study, the historians, the 
men of science, the artists, can no longer keep to their own work, 
but are sucked into the maelstrom, and write and speak and think 
only of the causes, the,progress, and the issues of the war. Well, 
here is a notable exception to the rule. In the whole 439 pages of 
this handsome book there is no allusion whatever to the war; and, 
more wonderful still, in an intelligent work covering the greater 
part of the life of the American nation, and dealing with politics 
and social life, slavery is mentioned but once, in the following 
passage: ‘Slavery was one of the institutions of the whole land. 
and a large number of negro slaves formed a necessary part of 
every household like that of Judge Livingston.’ ” 


The absence of this vertata questio Mr. Hughes considers a 
defect, a criticism with which, in a literary sense, we do not agree. 








PERSONAL. . 


Mr. Firzuven Lupiow has in contemplation a ‘‘ Life of the 
late Rev. T. Starr King.’”’ So, at least, we judge from a pamphlet 
edited by him, and for sale, during the last days of the Sanitary 
Fair, at the table of Mrs. Fremont, in the Arms and Trophies De- 
partment. It contained Mr. Whittier’s poem to Mr. King’s 
memory, which originally appeared in the Independent, and a 
poetical and prose memorial by Mr. Ludlow, in the latter of which 
he says that what he has written “is the nucleus for a memorial 
to Starr King, which shall embrace a biographical sketch, such 
extracts from his letters as may be published without any intrusion 
on sacred privacies, an extended history of the noble work he did 
for the Commission in California, and his royal part in the salva- 
tion of that state to the Union, together with all such attributes 
as have been paid to his memory by the speakers, the poets, or the 
authors of our land.” It also gave extracts from Mr. King’s let- 
ters during the last three years, and various tributes to his memory 
from the California journals. 

Mr. Howard M. Ticknor succeeds his father, the late George D. 
Ticknor, in the firm of Ticknor & Fields, which will be conducted 
as usual at the pleasant old stand at the corner of Washington 
and School streets. Mr. Ticknor is no novice in the trade, having 
been for some years past conversant with all its details. 





Mr. George H. Boker, one of the best of the American poets, 


and by all odds the best American dramatist, is about to collect 
into a volume all the patriotic lyrics which he has published since 
the breaking out of the war. The characteristics of Mr. Boker’s 
genius, its strength and spirit and fervor, eminently fit him for a 
war-poet, and have given his war-poems, most of which were origin- 
ally published in the Philadelphia Press, a wide popularity. A 
number of them, though by no means the best that he has written, 
are the salt of Mr. Frank Moore’s “Lyrics of Loyalty.’ His 
volume may be expected shortly. 

The library of the late Mr. John Allan, of which we spoke a 
few weeks since, will be sold by Messrs. Bangs, Merwin & Co., of 
whom catalogues may be had. The sale will commence on the 
afternoon of Monday, May 2, and will continue daily, in the order 
of the catalogue, until the whole collection, books, prints, snuff- 
boxes, watches, etc., is sold. We shall probably have something 
farther to say concerning it. 

Among the autographs sent to the Brooklyn Fair were the follow- 
ing from Dr. O. W. Holmes. They are characteristic, to say the 
least : 

Boston, Feb, 3, 1864. 

My Cuarmine CorresponDENT: Misericorde—mercy, for a few 
days at least! A lecture every day but Saturday, requiring much 
labor ; an article pressing on me like a nightmare ; Burnside dinner, 
people absolutely bullying me to go and exhibit on the tight-rope 
of verse; these things, and the pitiless storm of letters from the 
sleepless and inextinguishable million, have broken my spirit 
until I am as a little child—so that on the receipt of your delight- 
ful letter I could do nothing but shed the following tear : 


I can promise nothing from the wreck of my intellect, but you 
may tell me what others have done, and when, at latest, you 
must have what you want. Then I must be excused if I insist 
upon it. 

Yours, de profundis, O. W. Hotes. 

My Dear, Irrepressipte, TriumpHant Lapy: I got your 
letter this forenoon, and wrote the following—no, the accompany- 
ing—verses this evening. I hope they will answer your purpose, 
and fill passably well a blank half-page in your book. 

When I sat down to my desk I had not the remotest idea 
what I was going to write, but these stanzas shaped themselves 
easily and naturally, so that if they are of the slightest interest I 
am quite as much disposed to thank you for them as you can be 
to thank me. ; 

Believe me, my dear Empress, yours with infinite respect, 

O. W. Hotmes. 

21 Charles street, Feb. 17, 1864. 


Peace! Shall we ever hear that blissful sound, 

And see the raging steeds of war unbound ? 

Our streams run blood, our fields are crimson mire, 

Smoke hides the sun, the night is red with fire— 
How long, O Lord, how long? 


As one that sleeping moans, but knows not why, 

Till at the last he wakes with sudden cry, 

I, slumbering, wake to hear a nation’s prayer 

Piercing the death-chilled, sorrow-laden air— 
How long, O Lord, how long ? 


Patience! The fire must burn the root of shame ; 

The tears of anguished souls must quench the flame ; 

God led His people to the promised shore 

Through the long desert. We will ask no more. 
How long, O Lord, how long ? 


OLIVER WENDELL Hoimes. 
Boston, February 17, 1864. 


Mr. Bayard Taylor opens the May number of the Atlantic 
Monthly with “A Trip to Lake Ladoga.” 

Mr. Thomas Buchanan Read has a poem of some length in the 
same number, entitled ‘‘ The Reaper’s Dream.” 

Mr. James E. Murdoch, the elocutionist, recited, on the 23d, at 
the Philadelphia Academy of Music, the well-known Shakespeare 
Ode of the veteran poet Mr. Charles Sprague. It was originally 
written for a Shakespeare celebration in 1823. 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, the distinguished poetess of Boston, is 
at present stopping in this city. 





Mr. George Daniel, an English author of some reputation, died 
recently of apoplexy, at Stoke Newington. He was well known, 
says the Atheneum, in literary circles and to bibliopolists, both as 
an author and as the collector of one of the best libraries of rare 
books in existence. His Shakespearean collection, first folios and 
first editions, black-letter ballads, etc., are singularly interesting 
and complete. Among the Shakespearean treasures in the pos- 
session of the deceased is the famous cassolette so often described 
and engraved, and which was presented to David Garrick by the 
corporation of Stratford-on-Avon upon the occasion of the 
Jubilee. This, with the whole collection, acquires a peculiar in- 
terest at this period, when the Tercentenary Festival to the 
honor of the great dramatist is close at hand. Mr. Daniel was 
the author of “The Modern Dunciad,” a clever satirical poem, 
published by Pickering in 1830, which passed through six editions ; 
“Virgil in London,’’ an antiquarian novel; “ Merrie England in 
the Olden Time,’”’ and numerous. other works. The deceased was 
in his seventy-fifth year, and was the direct descendant of Paul 
Danieli, the head of a distinguished Huguenot family. We pre- 
sume Mr. Daniel’s collection will at once be thrown into the 
market, such being the rather unfeeling custom which at present 
obtains in England. 

M. Alexandre Vattemare, the last years of whose long and 
busy life were devoted to the “ System of International Exchange,”’ 
of which he was the author, died recently at Paris. Of theo man 
and his work we find the following account in the Paris corre- 
spondence of the Tribune : 

“There is now at the Hotel de Ville, a library of some twelve 
thousand books, published in America about America, all obtained 
and given to the city of Paris by him. In return, he sent equiva- 
lent values in the shape of French, Dutch, Swiss, and other pub- 
lications to our American public libraries. Misrepresentations 
and misapprehensions, originating some in pitiful trading jeal- 
ousies, some in the inability of selfish persons to comprehend the 
generous enthusiasm of the man, the most excusable in ignorance 
of the facts of the case, have sometimes got foul breath and slan- 
dered his disinterested labors. I speak from knowledge that an 
acquaintance with which I was honored for twelve years gives me, 
when I say that M. Vattemare gave his time and latterly his 
health to the good cause for love of the cause; the sums allowed 
him by some of our state legislatures did not pay the necessary 
expenses of his bureau, the operation of which he carried on at a 





positive direct loss of money. His indirect loss from neglecting 
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his private affairs in his ardor for his ‘systéme’ was grave. No 
American ever called upon him—and hundreds have called—for 
any aid that M. Vattemare could render which he did not render 
promptly, zealously. In this kind of well-doing he was never 
weary, nor in recalling any attentions that had been paid to him— 
I trust they borrowed none of their remembered enchantment from 
distance—in his visits toowr country. For though the thoroughest 
of Frenchmen, and having served once, almost in his boyhood, as 
surgeon in the armies of the empire, his large humanity made him 
ook kindly on all men, and his singular affection for our country 
made him claim fellow-citizenship with us.” 


In the death, at Leipzic, of Hermann Marggraff, the journalistic 
literatuce of Germany has suffered a considerable loss. Since 1854 
he has been the editor of the Blitter fiir literarische Unterhaltung, 
a weekly journal, devoted exclusively to reviews and notices, more 
ot less critical, of the current works of the day in the department 
of belles lettres. He was not a brilliant writer, but he was careful 
and laboring, and in his journal one was always sure of finding a 
fair estimate of the last book of travel or novel or play. He 
enjoyed the aid also of some very able writers. The review of 
Rénan’s “ Vie de Jesus,”? by Moritz Carriere, of Munich, in a 
recent number, was doubtless the ablest criticism of that work 
which has appeared in Germany. As one of the original movers 
in the establishment, in 1855, of the institution at Dresden for the 
support of impoverished authors, he will be kindly remembered by 
his brethren. His early bent was for popular and humorous 
poetry, but the necessities of his position deprived him of the 
leisure necessary for the successful cultivation of his talent in that 
direction. It should be added that he was an earnest advocate of 
the great movement for the Union of Germany. 








ANNOUNCEMENTS. 





Messrs. Harrer Brotuers have in the press, ‘“ Emilia in 
England,” by George Meredith, author of ‘“ Evan Harrington ;”’ 
“The Mesalliance,”’ from the German of Heiberg, by Mrs. Bushby ; 
“The Bar Sinister,” by C. A. Collins; “Miriam’s Sorrow,” by 
Mis. Daniels; “ What Led to the Discovery of the Source of the 
Nile,” by Captain Speke; ‘“‘Catharine Hayes,’”’ by W. M. Thack- 
eray ; Forster’s “Sir John Eliot ;” “John Griswold ;” ‘“ Strath- 
more ;”’ “The Quest ;”’ Lewes’s “ Aristotle ;” ‘ Lost Sir Massing- 
berd ;” “Adela Cathcart ;” ‘Rambles in Syrian Deserts ;”’ 
Senior’s “ Essays on Fiction;” ‘My Brother’s Wife ;” and ‘‘ The 
Story of Cervantes.” 

Messrs. Ticknor & Fields will soon publish ‘ Fireside Travels,” 
by James Russell Lowell; ‘“‘The Maine Woods,” by Henry D. 
Thoreau ; * Familiar Letters from Europe,” by Cornelins C. F elton, 
late president of Harvard University ; ‘“‘ Poems of the War,” by 
George H. Boker; ‘‘ Emily Chester, a novel;” ‘‘ Treasures from 
the Prose Works of John Milton ;” “‘ House and Home Papers,”’ by 
Mrs. H. B. Stowe; new editions of Mrs. Lee’s “ Life of Jean 
Paul Friederich Richter,’’ of Carlyle’s translation of ‘‘ Wilhelm 
Meister,”’ and of Lewes’s ‘‘ Life of Goethe ;’’ blue and gold editions 
of “ Bayard Taylor’s Complete Poetical Works,’? Hawthorne’s 
“Twice Told Tales,’? Mrs. Jameson’s ‘‘ History of our Lord,” 
“Whittier’s Prose Works,” and ‘Mrs. Jameson’s Complete 
Works ;”’ an edition of “‘ Shakespeare’s Sonnets,”’ in small quarto ; 
an illustrated edition of “ Tennyson’s Poems ;’’ “ Atlantic Tales ;”* 
“Dora Greenwell’s Poems;’’ and ‘‘ A Letter to a Whig Member 
of the Southern Independence Association,” by Goldwin Smith. 


Lanman’s ‘ Dictionary of Congress,” when first published in 


"1859, although expensive and a mere book of reference, sold to the 


extent of five thousand copies. Since that time the author has 
been constantly engaged in collecting fresh materials, and just as 
he was about to bring out a new and much improved edition, he 
had the satisfaction of having it adopted by the Congress of the 
United States as a public document. It is now in the hands of 
the public printer in Washington, will make a volume of 
seven hundred closely printed pages, and be published in a few 
weeks. On account of the compliment thus paid him, we learn 
that Mr. Lanman has concluded not to print an edition for general 
circulation, preferring to leave the work to the members of Con- 
gress to dispose of as they please. The autograph letters which 
constitute the foundation of this work have been arranged in ten 
large quarto volumes, and will probably be presented to one of the 
public libraries of New York, with which city the author was for 
many years identified, first as a ‘‘ Pearl-street clerk,’ and then as 
a writer for the press. 

Messrs. Appleton & Co. announce Huxley’s ‘‘ Lectures on Com- 
parative Anatomy ;” Long’s “‘ Decline of the Roman Republic ;” 
and Ballantyne’s ‘‘ Miscellany, an Illustrated Series for the 
Young.” comprising adventures by sea and land; the names of 
some of these volumes are as follows: ‘‘ Fighting the Whales,” 
“Away in the Wilderness,” “ Lost in the Forest,” ‘Out Upon 
the Sea,” ‘‘ Digging for Gold,” and “ Hunting the Lions.” 

Mr. Charles Scribner will shortly publish a volume of English 
travel, by Mr. Elihu Burritt, better known in past times as the 
“Learned Blacksmith ;”’ its title is, “ A Walk from’ London to 
John O’Groat’s.”’ He has also in the press, “‘ Modern Philology : 
its Discoveries, History, and Influence,” by Benjamin M. Dwight; 
and ‘Introduction to the Study of International Law,’ by Theo- 
dore D. Woolsey, LL.D., President of Yale College. 


Messrs. Derby & Miller have nearly ready a “‘ History of the 
Administration of President Lincoln, including his Speeches, 
Addresses, Letters, Messages, and Proclainations, with a Prelim- 
inary Sketch of his Life, by Mr. Henry J. Raymond, the editor of 
the New York Times. 

Mr. Anson D. F. Randolph announces ‘* A Manual for Christian 
School Boys,” by the Rev. C. H. Ramsden, M.A.; ‘“ Words of 
Peace; or, Blessings and Trials of Sickness,’’ by the Rev. Ashton 
Oxenden; * Lyra Eucharistica ;” and ‘‘ Lyra Messianica.” 

Mr. John Wiley has in preparation, “ Fortification and Stereo- 


metrical Drawing,”’ by Prof. Mahan; and “ Aristotle, a Chapter 
from the History of Science,” by G. H. Lewes. 

Mr. John Miller has in the press an illustrated child’s book, 
entitled “ The Snow Angel.” . 

Mr. G. W. Carleton announces ‘The Editor Boy,” ‘“ Nearer 
and Dearer,’’ and ‘“‘ Quest, a novel.” 

Mr. James Redpath has in the press a ‘‘ Defence of Green, the 
Malden Postmaster.” It is understood that the plea rests on the 
private life of the person in question. 








FOREIGN. 


Mr. J. L. Meron has just published a curious volume, entitled 
“The Stream of Life in our Globe: its Archives, Traditions, and 
Laws, as revealed by Modern Discoveries in Geology and Paleon- 
tology.” 

Mr. Upfield Greene has translated a “ History of the Construc- 
tion and Application of the Sewing-Machine.” 

Mr. Campbell Colquhoun has lately published ‘“ Scattered 
Leaves of Biography,” a series of popular sketches of such men as 
Turner the painter, Perthes the bookseller, Coleridge, Wordsworth, 
and others. 

Mrs. Bushby has translated a series of popular stories by the 
best Danish authors, and published them in three volumes under 
the title of “‘ The Danes Sketched by Themselves.” 

Mr. Thomas Alpass has translated, under the superintendence 
of the author, M. Michel Chevalier’s work, ‘‘ Mexico, Ancient and 
Modern.” 

Mr. Charles Alston Collins, a son of the late William Collins 
the painter, and a brother of Wilkie Collins the novelist, has 
recently published a novel entitled “‘ The Bar Sinister.” Mr. Col- 
lins is already favorably known in England by his essays and two 
or three smaller tales, as ‘A Cruise upon Wheels,’ ‘The Eye- 
Witness,” and ‘Sackville Chase.”? He is the son-in-law of Mr. 
Charles Dickens. 

The new volume of Mr. Bohn’s Scientific Library is devoted 
entirely to the subject of the great Chess Congress of 1862. It 
comprises a collection of the games played, and a selection of the 
problems sent in for competition, edited by J. Lowenthal, with a 
long account of the proceedings, and a memoir of the British 
Chess Association, by Mr. G. W. Medley, honorary secretary, 
the whole forming a solid volume of upward of 600 pages. 

Mr. J. Payne Collier has reprinted, among his “TJilustrations of 
Early English Popular Literature,” a curious tract on Moorfields, 
published by Henry Gosson in 1607. The little paper is entitled, 
“The Pleasant Walks of Moorfields ; being the gift of two sisters, 
now beautified to the continuing fame of this worthy city,” and is 
the work of Richard Johnson, author of ‘‘ Look on Me, London.” 

The future Empress of Mexico has just turned author, and 
issued privately ‘‘ Souvenirs de Voyage a bord de la Fantasie,” 
and “ Un Hiver dans I’Isle de Madére.” 


The profound interest in America which the events of the last 
few years have excited in Europe, as shown in the histories and 
travels and political speculations that have appeared, has at last 
inspired the novelists. We find the following in a list of recent 
publications: “Ein Urtheilsspruch Washingtons. Historischer 
Roman von Julius Bacher. Zwei Bande. Jena, 1864.’? The sub- 
ject is the conspiracy of Arnold and the adventures and capture of 
André, developed in a variety of incidents which are as ridiculous 
as they are false. 

The late Sir Francis Palgrave left the third and fourth volumes 
of his “‘ History of England and Normandy” nearly ready for the 
press. They will soon be published under the supervision of his 
son, Mr. F. T. Palgrave. 

Captain John Hanning Speke has in the press a second volume 
of Africana, preliminary, it would seem, to his Nile Journal, and 
entitled ‘* What Led to the Discovery of the Source of the Nile.” 

Mr. D. Morier Evans, author of ‘‘ Facts, Failures, and Frauds,’ 
has in preparation ‘‘ Speculative Notes, and Notes on Speculation, 
Ideal and Real.” : 

Mr. Thomas Miller, the poet, will shortly publish a new novel, 
entitled ‘‘ Dorothy Dovedale’s Trials.’’ 

The fourth series of Mrs. Jameson’s “Sacred and Legendary 
Art,’”” which will be devoted to the history of Christ and his Pre- 
cursor John the Baptist, as represented in Christian Art, has 
been completed by Lady Eastlake, the wife of the president of the 
Royal Academy, whose name will appear on the title-page with 
that of the late accomplished authoress, and will soon be pub- 
lished in two volumes, with numerous etchings and wood-cuts. 

The author of “St. Olaves,”’ a charming tale, reprinted some 
months since by the Harpers, has a new novel nearly ready, 
entitled “ Janita’s Cross.” 

Charles Buxton, Esq., M.P., promises a little volume on a 
theme of some importance, ‘“‘ How to Stop Drunkenness.”’ 

Mr. William Allingham, the delightful young Irish poet, has a 
new work in the press, ‘‘ Lawrence Bloomfield in Ireland : a Modern 
Poem.” He is also to edit for ‘The Golden Treasury”’ series, 
“The Ballad Book: a Collection of the Choicest British Ballads.” 

Miss M. E. Braddon is engaged upon a new “ sensation ” novel, 
which will appear early in May. Its title has not yet been made 
public. 

Mr. James Grant, a military novelist, has a new tale in the 
press, entitled “‘Second to None.” 

The lady or gentleman (the former, we believe) who writes under 
the nom de plume of ‘‘ Holme Lee ”’ will soon publish what would 
seem like a volume of miscellaneous writings, under the title of 
“‘ The Silver Age: Essaykins.” 

A translation of * The Life and Writings of Joseph Mazzini,” 
is announced. 

The Hon. Grantley F. Berkley has nearly ready a work about 
himself, ‘entitled ‘‘ My Life and Recollections.” 

Mr. J. Usshur has in preparation ‘‘ A Journey from London to 





Persepolis.” | 


Mr. Benjamin Lumley, long known in connection with musical 
matters in England, will soon publish ‘Recollections of the 
Opera.” 

Count Maffei has a work in the press, entitled ‘‘ Brigands and 
Brigandage in Southern Italy.” 

Count Melchoir de Vogné has in preparation a large folio volume 
entitled “‘ The Temple of Jerusalem: a Monograph of the Haram 
Esh Sherif, Mosque of Omar (Dome of the Rock), and Mosque of 
El Aksa; together with an Examination of the Topography of the 
Holy City.” 

Miss Julia Kavanagh will soon publish “‘Woman in France 
during the Eighteenth Century.” 











CORRESPONDENCE. 


BOSTON. 
Boston, April, 1864. 


Ticknor & Frexps have ready for publication the fifth series of 
the ‘‘ Sermons of Robertson,” of Brighton, England, whose name 
suggests a sudden posthumous fame in his department of literature 
very similar to the late Theodore Winthrop’s in another. Both 
died at comparatively an éarly age, unknown to the world, but 
leaving behind them such betrayals of their genius as made men 
wonder at their obscurity, and opened at once the way to reputa- 
tion. The writings of Robertson have had, considering their 
character, a surprising success in England; not, one might be 
glad to say, the equal of Spurgeon or Cumming, for their excess 
of popularity argues defects it is fortunate the present sermons are 
free from ; and yet Middie’s copies are said to show the marks of ar- 
duous service with any novel on his list. It is now some ten years 
since the first volume was put forth as an experiment, and so 
hearty was the welcome that it went through four editions in two 
years. Other volumes have followed as they could be prepared, 
for the discourses were not in a shape for publication as left by 
their author, or at least not prepared for the press by him, but, as 
the editor says, written out the day after delivery at the urgent 
desire of friends at a distance, and this last volume bears more 
marks of this after-composition than the earlier ones, the selection 
being naturally made in the first instances from the most complete. 
The American reprint has been equally fortunate for the publish- 
ers. The first and second series have reached a ninth edition, 
the third an eighth, the next a fourth, while a volume of his 
lectures has come up to a third, thus making six volumes to show 
for his brief but ripe ministry of as many years (1847-1853). The 
publishers announce as to follow a volume of ‘ Pulpit Notes,”’ being 
outlines prepared before delivering his sermons, and if the same or 
sufficient success attend this more fragmentary collection, the 
English editor promises its sequel. In the meantime we have the 
anticipation of their author’s “ Life and Letters,’’ a work that will 
be looked for with interest, as Mr. Sawyer’s brief memoir (attached 
to the third series) has failed to satisfy the desire to know the par- 
ticulars of his winsome life. It is winsomeness, too, that is the 
secret of his success as a preacher, and let us see what it consists 
in. 

In the first place, we must remark an absence of that besetting 
failure so unmercifully charged upon his countrymen by those of 
other nations, and which Mr. Emerson confesses is farthermore a 
taint of the blood in both hemispheres—cant. There is nothing 
of what the last-mentioned author calls “ polite bows to God”’ in 
these sermons of Robertson; he was too sincere a man, and knew 
the quality of the soul too well for that. On the other hand, he 
had nothing of the same empty deference to traditional dogmas, 
and the rigid conservators pronounced him unsound on the Trinity 
and other cardinal points. With all this boldness and uncom- 
promising spirit there was that in the man’s nature when he 
spoke or wrote that wrung acquiescence from those he addressed 
that would have hesitated in approving the same thing put in a 
less winning way. We find Scotch Calvinism bestowing praises 
on him nevertheless; the quarterlies of every shade of orthodoxy 
loudly applauding and only faintly demurring. This is easily 
accounted for. If we find a man treating as error what we cherish 
perhaps dearly, it is possible that he may so do it with a spon- 
taneity of tact and a quiet polemical way, in a manner to make 
us in love with the refutation, while still steadfast in our opinions; 
and we may so recognize the Christian spirit that we may begin 
to doubt if it were not sweeter to err with him than to be consis- 
tent with ourselves. It is this power that Robertson has exerted, 
and of course it is his magnetic personality that is at the bottom 
of it. Otherwise it were hard to believe some of the conservative 
reviews were in the position their annual prospectuses claim them 
to be. There are some things in these sermons quite as at 
variance with the traditional opinions of the church as anything 
in the ‘‘ Essays and Reviews,” or seemingly as heretical as the 
opinions of Bishop Colenso; and yet they give Robertson’s books 
their God-speed, and offer polemical battle to the others. Almost 
the same page that expresses the fond exclusiveness of the church, 
with a sigh for the luckless souls that do not believe in the laying 
on of hands, may contain their satisfaction with a preacher who 
would not have diminished the number of sects, and believed the 
true unity of the church consisted in a harmonious diversity. He 
constantly inculcates respect for sincere opinions whatever they may 
be. Hehas none of that pride of priesthood that has so often put the 
English Church, and through it the government, in a false light 
before the world. 

The true value of Mr. Robertson’s sermons must be held t» 
consist in their power to do good; and this they will do if a: 
extremely lucid style that attracts, an unconventional treatment 
that interests, and a wide charity that allures, and a catholicity 
of feeling that fraternizes, are the proper qualities for that end. 





_| He is certainly one of a stamp to maintain the influence of the 
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pulpit, which many allege is departing from it. Carlyle, I think, 
was among the earliest to enunciate a belief that the preacher 
r It has been 
repeated since, as any new revelation, real or fancied, will be 
until there has doubtless been a good deal of loose assertion on 
the point. 


was sinking in influence before the newspaper. 


The editor of these sermons, for instance, expresses a 
hope “ that they may reawaken an interest almost dormant in the 
minds of listeners.” 

It is doubtless true in so far as the press has assumed the pre- 
rogative of secular instruction, which was for many centuries the 
right of the clergy, when they were the only scholars ; but, if we 
may believe Mr. Peter Bayne, even at this day the church takes 
a larger share than any of the professions of the graduating intel- 
lect of the universities, and even then, out of the 20,000 clergymen 
in Great Britain, not ten per cent. attain a local celebrity, nor five 
per cent. a national reputation, while the merit that has secured a 
foreign recognition can be summed upon our fingers. 

There are abundant evidences that the clergy of our generation, 
if not hedged with the exclusive privileges that once belonged to 
It has been said that 
Parliament cannot resist the pressure of the united demands of 
the London press upon any matter of secular interest; but on the 
Sunday question such unanimity has been fruitless with a body 
which acknowledges the sway of priestcraft in its peculiar func- 
tions. It is patent to all observers that the pulpit has had no 
mean influence in our’country in forming existing public opinion, 


them, have still unquestioned influence. 


and opening the way to the charge heard in some quarters that 
this is a ‘ministers’ war.’ We do not, perhaps, show such 
mental subserviency as Emerson charges upon sensible English- 
men of thinking just so far as the bishop, but we are to judge 
from our publishers’ lists that literature of a religious caste form 
a. very large share of our printed books. Of the works I have been 
called upon to notice in these letters during the last four months, 
at least a quarter of the number come under this head; and the 
latest accumulation of books that we are fostering in this city is 
one exclusively designated a ‘* General Theological Library.’ In 
Great Britain the great social and internal questions of our gen- 
eration have been theological ones—whether in the phase of 
Broad Christianity, Puseyism, the ‘ Es- 
says and Reviews” controversy, or that of the Bishop of 
Natal. An unknown clergyman preached a sermon before royalty 
at Balmoral a few years ago, and when it was by command 
printed, it reached a sale almost if not quite unequaled by any 
other production of our day, and raised the author at once to a 


Church, Muscular 


distinction that has guaranteed a ready circulation for succeeding 
volumes of his discourses. We are forced to believe the somewhat 
startling announcement of Blackwood, a few years ago, that this 
generation of Britain is a sermon-loving one, when we see the im- 
mense popularity of such men as Spurgeon and Cumming with the 
purely emotional classes ; and of others that might be named with 
those whose feelings are rather reached through the understanding 
and the will. Of this class we may name Mr. Caird, the author 
of the sermon already mentioned—the successor, perhaps, of Chal- 
mers for his power, but marshaling it more fastidiously, and com- 
posing his sermons in a way that the perusal comes nearer the 
effect of the delivery than was the case with his predecessor, where 
In the English Church, 
where pulpit habits of a great level in manner prevail, the bearing 


the skill of delivery constituted so much. 


of Mr, Caird has been held too theatrical, but it is a very different 
kind of exertion from that sodorific thumping of the cushion that 
prevails at the Surrey Music Hall, bringing back to us the days of 
Rowland Hill and Whitefield. Caird, however vivid he may be- 
come, always remains sober and circumspect. With the preachers 
of the English Church best known in our day there is always 
the air of good breeding that is so conspicuously a part of 
their religion. It were impossible to believe that these sermons 
of Robertson could have been rendered by the tongue and gesture 
other than in the prescribed moderation. Melvill, with all that is 
so striking in his discourses, used no physical emphasis but the 
swaying of his head. Whately with his sentences of daring sig- 
nificance, or Maurice with his rather mystical utterances, are of 
the priests that do not deny their church in its most conventional 
relations. 

Other issues of the week by the same publishers are the octavo 
and duodecimo editions of Ticknor’s “ Life of Prescott,”’ and 
‘€ Poems,” by Frederick Goddard Tuckerman. This last volume 
was printed in England in 1860, the author preferring to seek a 
foreign ordeal first, and I notice the Atheneum is quoted as pro- 
nouncing them “ rich in the materials of poetry,” rather equivocal 
praise at the best. Sometimes we see a modest student of history 
or science denominate his production, which he is aware is not 
complete or fully digested, as ‘‘ materials ;’’ but for a mass of read- 
ing ready scanned and tagged with rhyme to be designated by a 
critic in the same way is rather proof presumptive that the book 
is not the thing itself which men call poetry; and the inference 
is not far from right. The author has some qualities antagonistic 
He is slovenly where nicety is a merit, some of his 
pages presenting more imperfect rhymes than correct ones. He is 
often affected, and takes to words not known to dictionary makers, 


to the art. 


not to mention legitimate derivations, used more freely than is 
well. He is rarely perfectly simple, clear, and unequivocally sin- 
cere. The one or two things tender and true hardly redeem the 
mass that is partly crude, partly meretricious, and partly too am- 
bitious. 

Messrs. T. & F. have alsoin preparation, besides works already 
announced, a volume of “ Poems of the War,” by Geo. H. Boker ; 
new editions of ‘‘ Wilhelm Meister’? and of Lewes’s “‘ Life of 
Goethe,” which last work, it will be remembered, has been in a 
good measure rearranged by its author and reissued in England. 
They also announce for their “blue and gold”’ series the poems 
of Bayard Taylor and Hawthorne’s ‘‘ Twice Told Tales.” 

Gould & Lincoln have in preparation a history of the part 
Massachusetts has taken in this war. The making of this work 
is said to be in competent hands. W. 





PHILADELPHIA. 


PHILADELPHIA, April, 1864. 

ALEXANDER Sm1TH has a pet shelf in his library, at Dreamthorpe, 
whereon he puts his pet books, the well-thumbed copies that. lie 
open anywhere, not with the defiant look of a book held open, or 
the impudent stare of a folio that seems to know it was made for 
common use, but with the familiar appearance of an old intimate, 
or the easy grace of a choice companion. And in his last work, to 
be read in the country, sub viridi arbuto, when the grass is long in 
the fields and the leaves rustle overhead, he has shown us his pets 
and let us see how he has cared for them and how he has loved 
them ; and among them we are happy to find our own Hawthorne, 
but nowhere do we see Dickens. It must have been a mistake. 
One might leave out Hawthorne and even Aytoun, but can any one 
have a shelf of pets without little Paul Dombey, or Agnes, or little 
Nell? Is there any one that closes the door to Micawber, or poor 
Smike, or honest Joe Gargery* If only for the little ones, who 
some day, even on the Sabbath when such books are forbidden, 
will steal away to sympathize with the heart-broken boys at 
Dotheboy’s Hall, and rejoice with them when Squeers goes under, 
as we did in younger days—if only for them, let Dickens be always 
on the choice shelf. But it must be Dickens in the right shape; 
for Dickens without Phiz or Cruickshank is by no means the Boz 
of our early remembrance. 

Looking about me for an edition of Dickens that would do honor 
to my remembrances of Pickwick and the Old Curiosity Shop, that 
would revivify the angularity of Aunt Betsy Trotwood and mount 
Newman Noggs on his high stool again, I found from Sheldon’s 
press an edition faultless in type and beautiful in execution, but 
lacking almost wholly in the illustrations that have so indelibly 
stamped their scenes and characters upon the memory I might 
do without the clear type and tinted paper, and be satisfied with the 
old double-columned page of younger days, but I must have pictures 
of Quilp swung in his hammock, drinking hot toddy and leering at 
his wife, while Nell leads her old grandfather away from gaming 
and temptation. Words, too, cannot wholly describe the time when 
treacle and brimstone changed hands, and the boys used the spoon 
in Mrs. Squeers’s family, or show fully David’s love for his child 
wife and his affection for his faithful friend Tommy Traddles. I 
have been able to find these indispensable accompaniments of 
Dickens only in Peterson’s best edition, which, although lacking in 
many points in the beauty and finish of the New York work, is much 
to be preferred for one’s own use and enjoyment, as these familiar 
characters are here brought before the eye by the pencil of the artist 
as well as by the pen of the author. Boz there, as completed by 
Phiz and Cruickshank, is a most indispensable addition to one’s 
shelf, never to be read to find love, but only to find hate and misery, 
and see what low life is and how degraded human kind may be, 
that one may learn, sitting at ease in the luxury of his library, how 
dark and unwholesome the outer world is, and how much of sorrow 
there may be crowded into the life of: man. 

J. B. Lippincott & Co. have published a new edition of the 
“Federalist,” with notes and a historical introduction by John C. 
Hamilton, Esq. If his notes and introduction are as lucid and 
disinterested as his “‘ History of the Republic of the United States,” 
they will probably fall as dead from the press as did that work. 
The fact of its being in one volume is a merit that Dawson’s 
edition does not possess; and that it is the ‘“ Federalist,” which is 
the most that people care for, will give it a sale whether it is edited 
with ability or not. 

The “Life of President Lincoln,” published by Peterson Bros. 
in a volume of nearly 200 pages, is a popular work in many 
respects. It gives a full account of his speeches, proclamations, 
acts, and services as President of the United States and Commander- 
in-Chief of the army and navy, and a sketch of his life prior to the 
Chicago Convention. As a collection of historical papers it is 
worthy of the circulation it has received. The same firm have 
just issued “‘ Family Pride,” a neatly bound novel of 400 pages. 
It is written by the author of ‘‘ Pique,” a novel which has met with 
much praise both in this country and in England. 

Everything in the book line is now very dull, on account of the 
great interest taken in the Sanitary Fair, which is absorbing the 
time of all classes in the community, as the people of Philadelphia 
are anxious not to be outdone by any city in the Union. The 
preparations are on an enormous scale, and the fair promises to be 
successful in every respect. a. 





LONDON. 
Lonpon, April 6, 1864. 

Tue most interesting event of the day to the unpolitical circles 
is the exhibition before sale of the wonderful collection of paint- 
ings, and all manner of works of art, antiquities, and articles of 
virtu generally, made by the late distinguished artist, J. W. Brett. 
The rooms of Messrs. Christie, Manson & Woods, at St. James’s 
square, have been thronged by the élite of London for over a week. 
There are drawings by Rembrandt, Van de Velde, Rubens, Ostade, 
Diirer, Watteau, Raphael, Correggio, M. Agnolo, Guido. Titian, 
A. del Sarto, L. da Vinci, Vandyke, and exquisite paintings by 
the leading masters, and by all the English masters. Then the 
array of old coins, ornaments, gems, silver sets, antiquities, and 
similar things, is indescribably interesting. Amongst the many 
curiosities which I saw there was an ivory pass-ticket, found in the 
Coliseum at Rome. This, which is certainly genuine, is a thin 
round plate, an inch and a half in diameter, not unlike the tick- 
ets used at some theaters before the brass and tin superseded ivory. 
It has on it the full Coliseum (four tiers of pillars) engraved, and 
the number of the seat reserved—number “VII.” Another an- 
tique, a sardonyx cameo, 3x2 inches, cut with much skill, is 
marked, Theano Antenoris Uxor Dolens. The famous Palladium 
which fell from heaven is in the hand of Theano, wife of Antenor, 
to whom was committed the care of this little statye of Pallas 
armed—the surety of the city of Troy. Theano, to show the 
extremity to which Troy is reduced, extinguishes a torch by revers- 
ing it. At the same time her face is turned, as in consultation 





with her doubting husband. Ulysses, in front, waits for the 
delivery of the Palladium. Amongst the paintings is the cele. 
brated portrait of Dr. Johnson by Sir Joshua Reynolds. He is 
represented with his right hand resting on a table, and holding a 
letter in his left. He has here a prominent nose, coming down at 
an acute angle over a short upper lip, which, according to Lavater, 
would indicate a pensive and melancholy disposition in this man 
whose laughter rang along Fleet street. The features are clear 
cut, and the lobes above the eyebrows tremendous, showing where 
the power lay. The underface and throat are heavy, and give one 
an idea of why he told Garrick that he was resolved to go behind 
the scenes no more. The face is that of a great man. I felt sad, 
passing from this to some portraits by Vandyke. Ah, what life, 
what truth, what an anticipation of the traits of all modern 
schools, are in these glorious portraits! But who are they? “A 
Man’s Portrait,” ‘‘ Male Figure,”’ “Earl of Arundel,” “ Portrait of 
a Lady.”? When we reflect that to Vandyke there in Blackfriars 
might have sat Cromwell, Ireton, Blake, Hampden, Eliot, Pym, 
and Ben Jonson, and others—whose portraits, 1f taken at all, were 
intrusted to Dobson or Walker—one groans inwardly. How many 
such regrets have we, as that Shakespeare might have sat, but 
did not, to Vansomer, Milton to Lely, Burns to Raeburn, and Byron 
to Sir Thomas Lawrence! Are we not heaping up similar regrets 
for our posterity ? It should be a habit of library companies, 
clubs, etc., to have the portraits of the best men of science, art, 
and literature taken by the most eminent artists living, and not 
simply those of worn-out politicians, whose greatness cannot sur- 
vive the hour for which they impawned their eternity. Never- 
theless, these portraits by Vandyke preserve his own fame well, 
and those exquisite faces and colors all seem to repeat Waller’s 
lines to him (1638) : 
“* Rare artisan, whose pencil moves, 
Not our delights alone, but loves ! 


From thy shop of Beauty we 
Slaves return that entered free.” 


The mention of Dr. Johnson reminds me of a little antiquarian 
discovery which I made the other day by duly remembering one of 
his sayings—this, namely: “Sir, some men will learn more in 
the Hampstead stage than others in a voyage round the world.” 
Taking that same Hampstead stage the other day out toward the 
Heath, I was thinking of that remark and whether I ought not to 
find out something that might make the Doctor’s gruff ghost, if 
hovering near, smile, when the omnibus conductor put in his head 
and eried out Red Cap. Where had I heard that name? I got 
out and examined Red Cap, which is simply a public house where 
vast quantities of gin, rum, and whisky are destroyed and destroy 
from day today. (What an English public house is, you will find 
better told in Hawthorne’s last work than in any other.) Now I 
discovered that this same Red Cap is mentioned in Miss Burney’s 
‘* Evelina,’? where ‘a party to Mother Red Cap’s”’ is one of the 
projects proposed by one of Evelina’s relatives. Finding thus that 
the house was historic, I followed the thread until I discovered 
that some generations ago, when all the now thickly built north- 
western part of London was heath and swamp, out on a silent, 
unfrequented road, near a distant turnpike-gate, a certain old lady 
lived with her two daughters, who sometimes refreshed thirsty 
travelers with beer, tea, coffee, and cakes. Only the solitude- 
loving went that way, and so the old lady had not much custom. 
She was in the habit of wearing a red cap, and was called by 
teamsters Mother Red Cap. Now she has passed away, and of 
all she sold there, only the beer remains. The Hampstead Road 
is as thickly settled as Broadway, and the red cap is worn only on 
the noses of those whose revels disturb the once respectable and 
quiet old spot. Were Evelina in London now—and no doubt she 
is and will be for some ages—‘‘a party to Mother Red Cap’s”’ 
would scarcely be one of the proposals submitted to her ! 

It is an old law, that the accumulation of positive electricity at 
one end of a bar is attended by the accumulation of the negative 
at the other. Whilst the English public is agitated by the great 
freedom taken by the independent thinkers of the Broad Church 
with the Church and its articles, there is a work of quite an oppo- 
site character going on undér the very wide wings of that Church. 
Yesterday a gentleman, in the absence of his daughter (aged 17), 
opened a curiously shaped envelop directed to her, and in it finds 
a printed paper headed, ‘ Association for Intercessory Prayer. 
Monthly Paper. April, 1864.’? Then follows, “ The prayers of 
the Associates are desired for the subjoined cases.””’ Then come 
eleven numbered headings, as “‘I. Conversion from sin in general, 
Some young people in a country town; J. E. G.; a young man 
who has led an evil life; a professedly religious woman,”’ etc. 
No. II. is ‘Conversion from the seven deadly sins. a. Anger, 
b. Pride. R.” Presently “6. Lust. 
Three couples living in pretended wedlock after divorce ; one seek- 
ing divorce with the same intention ; one tempted to relapse into 
incest; R. R A.; J. C.” After the seven deadly sins, No. III. 
appears, being ‘‘ Conversion from unbelief, heresy, and schism,”’ in 
which, among other cases, ‘ the clergy of a great town parish,” 
and “a Quaker family,”’ are to be interceded for. No. IV. includes 
‘Ca lady tempted to act as a spiritual medium; another similar 
case.” At the foot of the paper are notes indicating an extended 
association, with printing-rooms, and plans for obtaining money. 
As far as I have been able to observe, every denomination in pass- 
ing to America has “suffered a sea-change”’ into something that 
would at.least be “ strange ”’ to the Old World headquarters. Iam 
satisfied that Cardinal Wiseman in a New York Roman Catholic 
church would fancy that he had got into only a High Episcopal 
affair, and that Dr. Pusey would regard Dr. Tyng’s as a dissenter’s 
chapel. The High Church party here had already gone pretty 
far; but on Good Friday last another step was taken at St. 
Alban’s, Holborn (née Old Bourne), being the revival of the 
ancient office in commemoration of the Three Hours on the Cross. 
After the Litany, some general remarks on the whole subject were 
made. Then the First Word from the Cross was chanted by 
the choir. This Word was then taken asatext for a short address 
or meditation. Then the congregation knelt for a short space, in 


An unloving sister, etc. 
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meditation on the points put forth by the preacher, whilst the 
organ played “soft music.”? Then a hymn on the Passion was 
sung. The same order with each Word from the Cross was 
followed, and an exhortation closed the service. Some other 
churches held a similar service, I am informed. The can- 
dles are now largely used in these ‘ Anglican” churches ; 
and Sir George Bower, with his pale, nervous, scholarly air, sits 
behind Lord Palmerston in Westminster Hall, fully expecting, ere 
he dies, to hear Grand Mass in the grand old Abbey over the way. 
However this may be, the High Church party must be credited 
with preserving the greater part of what is beautiful and tender 
in the old religious music and architecture. The spirit, if not 
always féd substantially, is refreshed by the blending harmonies of 
music and “storied windows, richly dight,”” making a kind of eye- 
music. 
“There! within the holy walls, 

—Look up and unto thee 

The stones shall smoothly speak, 

In voices low and meek, 

As murmurs of the sea ; 

Everlastingly and deep, 

To thy inmost goul they creep, 

Beguiling thee in tears to weep 

For thy sin and for thy sorrow, 

Making holier the morrow, 

And teaching thee in stones to find 

@ Purity and peace of mind.” 

I heard Mr. Ruskin, by the way, say recently that he never 
expected anything pretty to be built in England; and I was re- 
minded of his remark just now on seeing the New Music Hall in 
the Strand. It is built carefully in the style of Mr. R.’s pets—the 
Stones of Venice. If the Strand were a canal, and the cabs gon- 
dolas, it would do very well for a new edition of the Cpntarini 
Palace—though stuck all over with heads of composers, etc. But 
the singularity of its appearance along that toiling Strand is really 
droll. The adjacent ugly business houses seem to look on it as a 
herd of buffaloes might upon an interloping gazelle; and St. Cle- 
ment’s church clock seems to glare down on it defiantly. 

Here are two items which come in quick succession from the 
southward: 1. Listz, the celebrated pianist, has, in disgust with 
life, entered the convent of St. Onofric at Rome. 2. At the grand 
reception of the French embassador, M. Listz executed from the 
Stabat Mater Cujus Animam gementem, with tremendous effect. 
Inference: that they have a curious way of going into convents 
in Rome nowadays. 

Mario is here singing on the boards where he won such laurels 
in former times. His voice is not what it was then, or even 
when he was in America. But, meanwhile, this shrewd Mario 
has not been idling. Conscious that he could never again hope to 
sway the crowd so completely by that magical tenor, he has, it 
would seem, been devoting himself to the culture of himself in 
the regard of purely dramatic action; and here he is actually 
shining out as an actor! There is little doubt that if he con- 
tinues in the same high style in which he came out last night in 
‘“’ Masaniello,’”? there is to be a furore about Mario the actor 
scarcely second to what there was formerly about Mario the tenor. 
He seems little changed—indeed, so active and spirited is he on 
the stage that he would seem to have got a new lease of life. 

Lately England lost by the hand of death Sam Cowell—the 
“Christy” of this country—who alone could fill any hall for a 
season with his wonderful versatility of humor. But now she has 
lost one whom the masses will deplore more than if he had been 
the First Lord of the Admiralty, the leading theatrical mariner, 
Mr. T. P. Cooke, With the subjects of the Mistress of the Seas a 
stage tar is an important character; it will not do to dress up 
anybody in baggy pants and tarpaulin and call him a seaman. 
The people know better here. Mr. Cooke had been a real sailor , 
he had even received a medal for fighting under Nelson at the 
bombardment of Copenhagen; and his portrayal of the British tar 
was the only thing in that line that I have ever seen which was 
not a bore. He was getting old. He was born in 1786, and 
made his first appearance at the New Royalty Theater in 1804. 
Lately he lost his wife, and never recovered from the blow. He 
was a man of most blameless private character. 

I am sorry to hear that Dr. McClintock, of Paris, has a severe, 
but it is hoped not dangerous, attack of illness. He has lived in 
Paris to endear himself much to the English and American resi 
dents there, who were much grieved at the prospect of losing him, 
in consequence of his having consented to return and take charge 
of his old congregation (St. Paul’s) in New York. 








LITERARY SOCIETIES. 





LONG ISLAND HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 

A sprciat meeting of this society was held on Thursday even- 
ing, Prof. West in the chair. A donation of $250 for the purchase 
of books on American biography was received from Mr. William 
H. Swan. Dr. Stiles. the librarian, read a paper on the battle of 
Long Island, translated from Max von Eelking’s “ History of the 
Hessians in the Revolution,” a book, by the way, that was re- 
viewed at length in the Rounp Taste of January 9. Mr. John 
Fowler, Jr., read a paper on Wayne’s attack on the Jersey Block 
House. It was announced by the chairman that the annual meet- 
ing would be held on the first Thursday in May, at which time 
there would be an election of officers for the ensuing year. 


GENERAL THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY, BOSTON. 


‘At the annual meeting of the directors of this institution, held 
last week, the following gentlemen were elected officers for the 
ensuing year: President, Rev. Dr. Burroughs; Treasurer, Caleb 
Stetson, Esq.; Secretary, Rev. L. Farnham; Committee on the 
Purchase of Books-Rev. Drs. J. W. Parker, Nicholas Hopkins, 
Alvah Hovey, T. B. Thayer, L. D. Burroughs, Rev. Messrs. James 
O. Murray, E. J. Young, James Reed, Messrs. Ezra Abbot, Patrick 
Donahoe, and J. W. Dean; Committee on the Library—John C. 
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Hayden, M.D., Rev. Drs. Baron Stow and A. Blaikie, and Pliny 
Nickerson, Esq.; Committee on Finances—Dr. J. C. Hayden, 
Messrs. E. Pearson, P. Nickerson, and J. B. Kettell. 


NEW ENGLAND HISTORIC-GENEALOGICAL SOCIETY. 

This society celebrated the 300th birthday of [Shakespeare by 
assembling in the Hall of Representatives at Boston, and engaging 
in commemorative exercises. Dr. Winslow Lewis, president of 
the society, called the meeting to order, and alluded to Governor 
Andrew, who was present, and invited him to the chair. The 
governor took the chair, and remarked that his duty was simply 
to introduce his friend, Rev. J. Freeman Clarke, D.D., whose 
poems and addresses were so familiar. Mr. Clarke then delivered 
an elaborate address upon the life, character, and writings of 
Shakespeare, with a philosophical analysis of his genius. 

He was followed by John H. Sheppard, librarian of the society, 
in an interesting address introductory to a poem which he deliv- 
ered. Rev. F. W. Holland made an address, which eoncluded the 
exercises. 








SCIENCE. 





Dr. D. J. Maccowan, on his return to New York a few months 
since, after an absence of twenty-one years in China and Japan, 
formed a plan for a scientific, commercial, industrial, and diplo- 
matic mission to several important but unexplored countries in 
Asia, to be sent by the Government of the United States by estab- 
lished routes of travel, thus avoiding the expense of dispatching 
a national vessel. The Legislature of Rhode Island and the Mas- 
sachusetts House of Representatives have passed resolutions recom- 
mending the project to Congress, thus concurring with the New 
York Chamber of Commerce, and Historical, Ethnological, Geo- 
graphical, and State Agricultural Societies. The Boston Board of 
Trade are in favor of embracing Madagascar in the sphere of the 
expedition. Valuable plants might probably be found in some of 
those countries, which could be introduced into our own with great 
advantage. Dr. Macgowan, who had made observations and in- 
quiries on many subjects, believes that sorghum might have been 
ere now cultivated extensively in the United States if the mode of 
culture had been imported with the seed. 

—The Atlantic Telegraph Company Directors have completed 
a contract with Glass, Elliot & Co., of London, England, to 
manufacture the improved cable, unanimously recommended by 
the Scientific Committee, and arrangements have been made 
to lay the same in the summer of 1865. The conductor of this 
consists of a copper strand of seven wires (six laid around one)» 
each wire gauging 0°144 of an inch, and the center strand 0:144 of 
an inch, and weighing 300 lbs. per nautical mile, embedded for 
solidity in Chatterton’s compound. The conductor of the old cable 
of 1858 consisted of six wires laid around one, being about half 
the gauge of the new one, and weighing only 107 lbs. to the nauti- 
cal mile. The insulator of the new cable is to consist of gutta 
percha, in four layers, between each of which is to be a thin layer 
of Chatterton’s compound, making the diameter of the core 
0°464 of an inch, weighing 400 Ibs. per nautical mile. The insu- 
lator of the old cable was formed of three layers and weighed 261 
Ibs. per nautical mile. The external protection of the new cable 
is in two parts: first, the core is surrounded with a padding of soft 
jute yarn, saturated with a preservative mixture ; next this padding 
is the protective covering, which consists of ten solid wires of the 
gauge of 0°095 of an inch, drawn from homogeneous iron, each 
wire being surrounded separately with five strands of Manilla yarn. 
The whole of the ten strands thus formed of the hemp and iron 
are to be laid spirally round the padded core. The external pro- 
tection of the old cable consisted of 18 strands of charcoal iron 
wire (each strand composed of seven small wires) laid spirally 
round the core, which latter was previously padded with hemp 
saturated with tar mixture. Each strand was of No. 14 gauger 
and entirely unprotected from the action of the sea-water. The 
weight of the new cable is to be 35} cwt. per mile, while that of 
the old one was 20 cwt. The breaking strain of the new cable is 
7} tons; of the old cable, 3 tons. The strength of the new cable 
is to be equal tc 4:64 times its own vertical weight in the deepest 
water (2,400 fathoms), while that of the old cable was only 2-05 
times the strength requisite for the deepest water. 

—Ostre-culture is a term adopted to denote the artificial propa- 
gation of oysters, a practice now becoming universal along the 
whole coast of France as well as that of the United States. The 
island of Ré, situated about sixty miles from La Rochelle, contains 
about eighteen thousand inhabitants. They had no means of 
subsistence but agriculture, until one Hyacinthe Boeuf applied to 
government for a small part of the coast for the reproduction of 
oysters. In 1853 he made an inclosure with fagots, and was 
about to send to Brittany for oysters, when, to his surprise, he 
found the fagots covered with the spawn of oysters, carried there 
by submarine currents. From this time his example was followed 
all along the coast, till soon two hundred hovels were exchanged 
for a large and flourishing town. At low water the whole coast 
appears divided into squares, with paths between them. The 
number of oysters on a square foot of surface is about one 
hundred. 

—An anthracite gas lighting and heating company has been 
recently formed in this city, which has an advantage over other com- 
panies in the ownership of a patent for making gas from 9 mixture 
of anthracite and bituminous coals, which is said to be superior to 
the ordinary gas, and can be made 25 per cent. cheaper. It has 
been tested in full-sized works in the city of Elizabeth, N. J., and 
other places, for over two years, with perfect success. The gas has 
a special adaptation for heating purposes, being far cheaper for 
small manufacturing operations and for household use than coal. 
The saving of labor and dust in this mode of heating over coal is 
obvious. 

—A new metallic element has been discovered in blendes of 
Freiberg, Saxony, to which has been given the name of Indium. 


—A pneumatic, underground tube for the transmission of the 
mails has been laid from the Euston station of the Lon?on and 
Northwestern Railroad Company to the district post-office in 
Eversholt street. Its length is 600 yards. On the 20th of Feb- 
ruary, 1863, the post-office authorities discontinued their street 
conveyance, and intrusted the company with the transmission of 
the mails. The service of that district has been since entirely per- 
formed by the company. Thirty trains per day (Sundays excepted) 
have been dispatched with perfect regularity, and upward of 
4,000 trains have been sent. The transmission occupies 70 
seconds. It costs about $5 per day. The transmission is made 
by exhaustion of the air in the tube at one end, and at the same 
time admitting it at the other. It is proposed to carry passengers 
in the same way at the rate of 240 miles an hour. 

—The influence of the magnetic power of the sun, it is thought, 
may be a potent cause to render comets visible as they approach 
the great central luminary. The sun affects the magnetic needle, 
and its period is closely connected with the period of the solar 
spots. It is also known that the auroras influence the magnetic 
needle, and that they are subject to the same law of periodicity as 
the solar spots, and thus seem connected with solar influence. 
The effect of the auroras is evidently light-producing. 

—lIt is stated in a letter from Paris that the French are applying 
to their iron-plated ships the bronzing process which they find so 
successful in their street lamp-posts. The plates are first paint- 
ed (?), so as to prevent any galvanic action between the copper and 
the iron, then rubbed with black lead, and finally plunged into the 
bath; there they remain till the copper is deposited to the thickness 
of one-tenth of an inch. 

—A new style of shell, invented by Captain William S. Wil- 
liams, of Ohio, has recently been successfully experimented with at 
Vicksburg, in a 20-pound Parrot gun. One shell, weighing twenty 
pounds, by his means of explosion, was broken into one hundred 
and twenty-seven pieces, which surpasses any of a similar kind 
now in use. % 

—A new, simple, and safe mode of producing oxygen gas con- 
sists in treating chromate of potash and peroxyd of barium with 
dilute sulphuric acid. The operation is performed in a common 
glass jar or retort, and at the ordinary temperature. A great 
improvement upon manganese in cast-iron retorts. 

—It has been found, while firing at the running-man target, at 
Wimbledon, England, which is scarlet on one side and gray on the 
other, that the scarlet dazzles the eye, and is hence the most 
difficult to hit, from leaving a red streak behind it which unsettles 
the aim. The gray side was struck seventy-four times and the 
red forty-two times. It is a curious fact, too, that men with gray 
eyes shoot better than those with other colors. 

—Eight thousand school-houses have been erected in Russia 
since the emancipation of the serfs took place. 

—The ruler of Cashmere has recently taken stringent measures 
to prevent the farther manufacture of the inferior shawls which are 
now sent in such large quantities to Europe, and are so poorly made 
as to be nearly unsalable. In the city of Siree Nugger, or Cash- 
mere, there are,seventy thousand persons engaged in this manu- 
facture. 

—Among 38 new species of animals collected by Captain 
Speke in Eastern Africa is a new antelope. Of 60 varieties of 
birds 5 are new. 
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from THE PRESS OF 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO. 


THE FEDERALIST, 
AS REVISED AND CORRECTED BY 
MADISON & HAMILTON. 


Just published, an entirely new edition of THz Freprr- 
ALIST, printed from the texts revised and corrected by 
Jares Madison and Alexander Hamilton. Including also 
“‘The Continentalist,” and other papers by Hamilton. 
Edited, with a Historical Notice of the formation of the 
Constitution and of the origin and authorship of the re- 
spective numbers of the Federalist, by Joun C. Hamiton, 
Author cf the ‘‘ History of the Republic of the United 
States,” and Editor for Congress of ‘“‘ The Works of Ham- 
ilton.” In 1 vol. 8yo. 

‘ e . 
HAMILTON’S 
HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 
New Edition. 


The History of the Republic of the United States of America, 
as traced in the Writings of Alexander Hamilton. By 
his son, Joun C. Hamitton. : In 7 vols. 8vo. 


Vol. VII. now first published : uniform with a new edi- 
tion of the preceding vols. 

The seventh volume, embracing the periods of the ad- 
ministration of John Adams and part of that of Jefferson, 
has at this time much interest, as a development by Ham- 
ilton of the origin of the existing rebellion, with monitory 
suggestions for its prevention. It closes with the death 
of Hamilton. 

Ill. 


SCRIBNER’S LAW OF DOWER. 


A Treatise on the Law of Dower, embracing the Common 
Law and the Statutory Provisions and Judicial Deci- 
sions of England and the several United States upon that, 
subject. By Cuartes H. Scrisner, Attorney at Law. 
In 2 vols. 8 vo. (Vol. I. now ready.) 


Iv. 
WICKERSHAM’S SCHOOL ECONOMY. 


A Treatise on the Preparation, Organization, Employ- 
ments, Government, and Authorities of Schools. By 
James PyLe WICKERSHAM, A.M., Principal of the Penn- 
sylvania State Normal School at Millersville. 
$1 25. 


12mo. 
From the Literary Gazette. 


** No one can read a page of the volume without receiv- 
ing the impression that it is the offspring of earnest devo- 
tion to the highest interests of Education, viewed as an 
art based upon the observation of facts and the apprehen- 
sion of principles. Its perusal by teachers, school officers, 
and parents will effect a great deal of good, and the author 
should by all means give us the additional volumes which 
he intimates are in preparation. He has entered upon a 
good field in the department of Literature, and he is ad- 
mirably calculated to till it.” 


v. 
MAYHEW’S HORSE MANAGEMENT. 

The Illustrated Horse Management, containing descrip- 
tive remarks upon Anatomy, Medicine, Shoeing, Teeth, 
Food, Vices, Stables; likewise a plain account of the 
situation, nature, and value of the various points; to- 
gether with Comments on Grooms, Dealers, Breeders, 
Breakers, and Trainers ; also on Carriages and Harness. 
Embellished with more than 400 engravings from origi- 
nal designs made expressly for this work. By EDWARD 
Mayuew, M.R.C.V.S., author of “‘ The Illustrated Horse 
Doctor” and other works. 1 vol. 8vo. 


vi. 
MAYHEW’S HORSE DOCTOR, 
New Edition. 


The Illustrated Horse Doctor ; with more than 400 pictor- 
ial representations of the various diseases to which the 
equine race is subjected ; together with the latest mode 
of treatment, and all the requisite prescriptions written 
in plain English, By Epw. MAyuew, M.R.C.V.S. 1 
vol. 8yvo. 

From the London Globe. 

“Every gentleman who possesses or cares for Horses 
would do well to keep this book in his house. Mr. May- 
hew’s treatment of the worst diseases to which horses are 
liable is very clearly laid down, and the method of keeping 


horses well and to a prolonged old age is that of nature, 
of common-sense.” 


Vil. 
KIRK’S CHARLES THE BOLD. 


History of Charles the Bold, Duke of Burgundy. By 
Joan Foster Kirk. 2 vols. 8vo. Muslin, uncut, on 
white paper, $3 per vol; half morocco, with vellum 
cloth sides and gilt top, on tinted laid paper, $3 50. 

The Atlantic Monthly says :— 

“We have no hesitation in assigning to Mr. Kirk’s most 
fascinating narrative a place with the great achievements 
of genius in the department he has chosen to fill. His 
adyent among historians will be welcomed the world over.” 


VI. 
CHAUVENET’S ASTRONOMY. 

A Manual of Spherical and Practical Astronomy ; embrac- 
ing the General Problem of Spherical Astronomy, its 
special applications to Nautical Astronomy, and the 
Theory and Use of Fixed and Portable Astronomical 
Instruments. With an Appendix on the ‘‘ Method of 
Least Squares.” Illustrated by engravings on wood and 
steel. Second edition, revised and corrected. By Wi1- 
LIAM CHAUVENET, Professor of Mathematics and Astro- 
nomy in Washington University, St. Louis. 2 vols. 
royal 8vo. $10. 

Ix. 


COPPEE’S COURTS-MARTIAL. 


The Field Manual of Courts-Martial ; comprising the exact 
forms of proceeding, and the duties of all persons con- 
nected with military tribunals in any capacity. To 
which are added, the modes of procedure in Courts of 
Inquiry, Military Commissions, Retiring Boards, Boards 
of Survey, and Councils of Administration. Second 
edition, revised and enlarged. By Capt. Henry COPPEF. 
18mo. 

J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
Nos. 715 and 717 Market st., Philadelphia. 


NOTICE. 


business from its present location, No. 46 Walker street, 
on the first of May next, to 


No. 540 BROADWAY, 


| (a few doors above Messrs, Carters’, and nearly opposite 


Mr. John Wiley’s), where he purposes to connect with 
the business of Publishing a general trade in Standard 
and Illustrated Books, which he will offer on favorable 


terms to private purchasers, collectors for libraries, and 
the Trade, 


Mr. GREGORY has recently published : 


I. 
THE FUTURE, 


BY 
MONTGOMERY H. THROOP. 

This volume is commended by the press as the best 
political volume the times has produced. 1 vol. 12mo, 
cloth, $1 25, 

Il. 
HISTORY OF JOHN LAW AND THE 
MISSISSIPPI BUBBLE. 
BY 
ADOLPHE THIERS, 


Author of ‘*The Consulate and the Empire.” 
Their’s history of John Law and his famous Banking and 
Mississippi schemes has all the fascination of a romance. 
1 vol. 12mo, cloth, $1 25. 
Ill. 
RUBINA. 
AN AMERICAN NOVEL. 


Pronounced by numerous critics to be the best picture 
of New England rural life we have had. 1 vol. 12mo, 
cloth, $1 50, 


Either of the above works mailed, post free, on receipt 
of price. 


JAMES G. GREGORY, Publisher, 
No. 46 Walker st., New York. 


ATTENTION, BATTALION! 





OLIVER OPTIC’S NEW STORY, 
THE SOLDIER BOY; 
OR, 

Tom SomMERs In THE ARMY. 

Illustrated by Champney. Price $1 25. 
The glowing record of a Soldier’s Trials and Triumphs, 
Joys and Sorrows. 
READY THIS DAY, 
At all the Bookstores and Libraries. 





LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, 
No. 149 Washington street, Boston. 


W itt BE READY APRIL 20. 





A BRILLIANT NEW AMERICAN NOVEL. 


DANGERFIELD’S REST; 


OR, BEFORE THE STORM. 


A NOVEL OF AMERICAN LIFE AND MANNERS. 


1 vol., large 12mo. Price $1 50. 

This will be a most interesting story, and will give a 
most powerful sketch of American Life and Manners pre- 
vious to the great Rebellion. It is the production of a 
polished and experienced pen, qualified by much travel, 
experience, and literary practice in other walks of litera- 
ture, to attempt an elaborate story of American Life, 
Politics, Letters, and Factions, whose clashing led to the 
‘*Great Rebellion.” This work, we believe, will prove 
the most brilliant novel of the year. 

SHELDON & CO., Publishers, 
No. 335 Broadway, New York. 


8. & CO”S LATE PUBLICATIONS 
ARE 
HUSKS, 


By MARION HARLAND, author of ‘‘ Alone,” ‘‘ Hidden 
Path,” and * Nemesis.” 


One volume, 12mo. Price $1 50. 


Marion Harland is now the most popular novelist in this 
country. Over 150,0C0 volumes of her works have been 
sold, 


The New York Commercial Advertiser says : 


“* She has struck upon the right path to literary success. 
She writes with a purpose. Her books have a meaning, 
and hence they make an impression.” 


THE ONLY CHEAP AND ACCURATE 
EDITION OF 


McCLELLAN’S REPORT AND 
CAMPAIGNS. 





To supply the immense demand for a cheap, yet accu- 
rate and complete edition of this, the most important book 
that has yet been published on the war, we have published 
= edition, with all the maps, etc. One vol., price 

0. 


From the Chicago Post. 


“The edition published by Sheldon & Co. is complete 
— and is the oNLy complete and authentic 
edition.” 


Any of the above sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of 





he price. 


Mr. GREGORY announces that he -will remove his |* 





BAL, BLACK & CO., 


Nos. 565 anv 567 BROADWAY, 


COR. OF PRINCE STREET, 


Manufacturers of 


RICH JEWELRY 


SILVER WARE, 


Importers of 


WATCHES 
OF ALL FIRST-CLASS MAKERS. 
PARISIAN BRONZES, 
CLOCKS, 
AND 
MANTEL ORNAMENTS. 
SPECIALTIES IN 


CABINETS, PEDESTALS, AND 
TABLES, Erc. 


MOSAIC 


RICH ASSORTMENT OF 
CHANDELIERS AND GAS FIXTURES. 
EXTENSIVE COLLECTION OF 
MODERN OIL PAINTINGS 
OF THE 
MOST CELEBRATED ARTISTS IN EUROPE. 
Every Politeness shown to Visitors. 
FSTABLISHED, 1821. 
WILLIAM GALE & SON, 





MANUFACTURERS OF 
STERLING SILVER WARE, 
AND DEALERS IN 


PLATED GOODS AND FINE TABLE CUTLERY. 


No. 487 BROADWAY, Corner of Broome street, 
New York. 





GTAN DARD 


AMERICAN BILLIARD TABLES. 


AT 
PHELAN & COLLENDER’S 
MANUFACTORY, 


Nos, 63, 65, 67, anp 69 CROSBY STREET 
NEAR SPRING STREET, 

Will be found a larger stock of Billiard Tables, Balls, 
Cues, and everything connected with Billiards, than in 
any other establishment in the world. The best mate- 
rials are exclusively used, and the workmanship is of the 
most skillful character. Purchasers can rely on getting 
perfect and reliable goods at thisestablishment. Phelan’s 
celebrated Combination Cushi are factured and 
for sale only by PHELAN & COLLENDER, who guar- 
antee all Cushions and Tables sold by them. 








T, B BYNNER, 


Importer and Dealer in 
WATCHES AND JEWELRY. 
Also, Agent for the 

AMERICAN WATCH 


In superior styles and quality of Cases. 


Orders, large or small, promptly and faithfully attended. 


No. 175 BROADWAY, 


New York. 


((HOICE IMPORTED BOOKS 





FOR 
PUBLIC AND PRIVATE LIBRARIES, 
CONSISTING OF 
RARE AND VALUABLE WORKS, 
in all departmeuts of Literature. 
History, Biography, Theolcgy, Voyages and Travels, 
Poetry and the Drama, Fine Arts, Bibliography, Anec- 
dotes and Literary Ana, Collections of Engravings, 
Cyclopedias and Works of Reference, Natural History, 
Science, Early Printed Books, etc., etc., all of which 
having been imported before the present appreciation 
of gold, increased duties, etc., are offered at about one- 
third less than the present rates of importation will ad- 


mit of, 
J. W. BOUTON, 
Importer of Rare and Standard Works, 
_ No. 481 Broadway, New York, 


(THE CULTIVATION OF THE 


CRANBERRY is much more easy and successful in 
the common dry soil of private gardens, market gardens, 
or in field culture, than in the usual clumsy way in 
bogs and meadows. The yield this season, in my method 
of culture, was over 400 bushels per acre. Explicit di- 
rections for cultivation, with price of Cranberry Plants 
and all other useful and ornamental Trees, Plants, and 
Shrubs, will be sent by mail. Plants prepaid by mail. 

B. M. WATSON, 
Old Colony Nurseries, Plymouth, Mass, 











FIRST EDITION EXHAUSTED IN 
FIVE WEEKS. 


Now Ready, 
Sgeconp Enprtion 
oF 
FAITH AND FANCY. 


BY 
JOHN SAVAGE, 
Author of “‘ Sybel: a Tragedy.” 
1 vol. 12mo, in handsome cloth, price 75 cents. 


It is with great pleasure the publisher announces the 
unequivocal success of Mr. Savage’s volume, a fact to 
which the sale of the first edition in so short a period after 
publication affords unusual and satisfactory evidence. A 
large number of the second edition is already ordered. 


JAMES B. KIRKER, Publisher, 
No, 599 Broadway (up-stairs). 


JKUROPEAN MOSAIC. 
By HOWARD PAYSON ARNOLD. 
16mo, cloth, $1 50. 
JUST PUBLISHED BY 


LITTLE, BROWN &CO., 
No. 110 Washington street, Boston. 


PROM 683 TO 770. 





REMOVAL, 


ABOUT MAY 1. 


RANDOLPH, 


BooxksELLER AND PUBLISHER, 


Will remove about the Ist of May from No. 683 to No. 770 
Broadway, corner of Ninth street, east side, first corner 
below Stewart’s. 


PANOS, MELODEONS, HARMO- 


NIUMS, Cabinet and Alexandre Organs, Piano 
Stools and Covers, Sheet Music, Music Books, Music 
Merchandise, and all kinds of musical instruments at 
wholesale and retail; second-hand pianos and melodeons 
at great bargains; new Pianos and Melodeons to let, 
and rent allowed if purchased; monthly payments re- 
ceived for the ‘same ; Pianos tuned and repaired ; cash 
paid for second-hand Pianos and Melodeons. 

HORACE WATERS, Agent, 
No. 481 Broadway, New York, 


MESSRS. TRUBNER & CO., 








No. 60 PATERNOSTER ROW. LONDON, 


Have published the following important works, illustra- 
tive of the literary history and state of literature of the 
United States of America, works indispensable to Libra- 
rians, Students, and others interested in this important 
field of Literature and Social Progress. 


TRUBNER’S BIBLIOGRAPHICAL GUIDE 
TO AMERICAN LITERATURE: A Classed List of 
Books published in the United States of America during 
the last Forty Years. With Bibliographical Introduc- 
tion, Notes, and Alphabetical Index. 8vo, pp. 700, 
half bound. Price 1Us. 6d. 

{= A Supplement, embracing the Literature of Am- 
erica from January, 1858, to the end of 1863, is in prepa- 
ration. 


THE LITERATURE OF AMERICAN ABO- 
RIGINAL LANGUAGES. By Hermann E, Lupwie. 
With Additions and Corrections by Professor W1LL14M 
W. Turner, Edited by NicHoLas Teusner, 
282. Price 10s. 6d. 


8vo, pp. 


{s" A Supplement, embodying the valuable materials 
collected by the Abbé Brasseur de Bourbourg on his 
various journeys through Mexico and Central America, 
is preparing for publication, 


Messrs. TRUBNER & CO., grateful for all favors re- 
ceived at the hands of their American friends, beg 
respectfully to cull attention to the fact that American 
Literature at this moment is more highly valued in Great 
Britain and the Continental States of Europe than at any 
previous period ; the attention of scholars, scientific men, 
and the general reader being particularly struck by the 
appearance at the same moment of such writers as Wash- 
ington Irving, Prescott, Motley, Bancroft, and others in 
the field of historical research, all of whose works have 
already been translated either into German or French, 
and are no less popular in Europe than in America. 
Scientific men here are fond of associating their names 
with those of Agassiz, Audubon, Dana, Gray, Silliman, 
and others ; and Longfellow’s Poems are nearly as popular 
in England as they are in the land of his birth. The 
transactions of American Literary and Scientific bodies 
are held in the highest esteem, and most of our public 
Libraries consider these imperishable monuments of the 
great progress of American industry and investigation 
quite indispensable. 

Messrs. TRUBNER & CO., No. 60 Paternoster row, 
London, for more than twelve years have been mainly 
instrumental in bringing before the literary public of 
Europe the best productions of the mind of America, and 
they continue to offer, as heretofore, all the facilities of 
their old and valued connection, both at home and abroad, 
to promote, through approved and well-tried channels, 
the sale of works intrusted to them by their friends in 
America, 

Messrs. TRUBNER & CO. supply English and Foreign 
(Old and Modern) books, periodicals, newspapers, etc., 
and everything connected with Literature. Science, and 
the Arts, on advantageous terms, and will be happy to 
enter into correspondence with Librarians and Booksellers 
in the United States requiring an efficient European 
agency. 
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U. S. 10-40 BONDS. 





These Bonds are issued under the Act of Congress of 
March 8, 1864, which provides that in lieu of so much of 
the loan authorized by the Act of March 3, 1863, to which 
this is supplementary, the Secretary of the Treasury is 
authorized to borrow from time to time, on the credit of 
the United States, not exceeding 


TWO HUNDRED MILLION DOLLARS, 


a. the current fiscal year, arid to prepare and issue 
efor Coupon and Registered Bonds of the United 
States ; and all Bonds issued under this Act shall be 


EXEMPT FROM TAXATION 


by or under any State or Municipal Authority. ‘These 
Bonds are to be 


REDEEMED IN COIN, 


at the pleasure of the Government, at any period not less 
than Ten nor more than Forty Years from their date, 
until their redemption 


FIVE PER CENT. INTEREST WILL BE PAID 
IN COIN, 


on Bonds of not over One Hundred Dollars Annually, and 
on all other Bonds Semi-Annually. 


The interest is payable on the first days of March and 
September in each year. The Semi-Annual Coupons are 
payable at those dates, and the Annual Coupons on the 50 
and 100 Dollar Bonds are payable on the first of March. 


Subscribers will receive either Registered or Coupon 
Bonds, as they may prefer, 


Registered Bonds will be issued of the denominations of 
Fifty Dollars ($50), One Hundred Dollars ($100), Five 
Hundred Dollars ($500), One Thousand Dollars ($1,000), 
Five Thousand Dollars ($5,000), and Ten Thousand Dol- 
lars ($10,000) ; and Coupon Bonds of the denominations 
of Fifty Dollars ($50), One Hundred Dollars ($100), Five 
Hundred Dollars ($500), and One Thousand Dollars 
($1,000), 

Subscribers to this loan will have the option of having 
their Bonds draw interest from March 1, by paying the 
accrued interest in coin—(or in United States notes, or the 
notes of National Banks, adding fifty per cent. for 


premium), or receive them drawing interest from the date 
of subscription and deposit. 


The fact that these Bonds are exempt from municipal or 
state taxation enhances their value from one to three per 
cent, per annum, according to the rate of tax levies in 
various parts of the country. 


At the present rate of premium on gold they pay over 
eight per cent.finterest in currency, and are of equal con- 
venience as a permanent or temporary investment. 


It is believed that no securities offer so great induce- 
ments to lenders as the various descriptions of U. S. 
Bonds. Inall other forms of indebtedness, the faith or 
ability of private parties or stock companies or separate 
communities only is pledged for payment, while for the 
debts of the United States the whole property of the coun- 
try is holden to secure the payment of both principal and 
interest in coin. 

The Bonds may be subscribed for in sums from $50*°up 
to any magnitude, on the same terms, and are thus made 
equally available to the smallest lender and the largest 
capitalist, They can be converted into money at any 
moment, and the holder will have the benefit of the 
interest. 


The fact that all auties on imports are payable in 
specie furnishes a fund for like payment of interest on all 
Government Bonds largely in excess of the wants of the 
treasury for this purpose. 


Upon the receipt of subscriptions a certificate of deposit 
therefor, in duplicate, will be issued, the original of which 
will be forwarded by the subscriber to the Secretary of 
the Treasury, at Washington, with a letter stating the 
kind (registered or coupon) and the denominations of 
bonds required. 


Upon the receipt of the original certifteates at the Treas- 
ury Department, the bonds subscribed for will be trans- 
mitted to the subscribers respectively. 


Subscriptions will be received by the Treasurer of 
the United States at Washington, and the Assistant 
Treasurers at New York, Boston, and Philadelphia, and 
by the 


First NationaL Baxk of New York, No. 4 Wall street. 


Szoonp ‘“ = sa “* 23d st. & Broadway. 
Fourta ‘ ” ad ** Pine street. 

Sixt “ = = “ 6th av. & Broadway, 
TENTH a - a ** 240 Broadway. 


New York ExcuaNGE BANK, 
NATIONAL 


184 Greenwih St. 


and by all National Banks which are depositaries of 
public money. ll respectable banks and bankers 
throughout the country will furnish further information 
on application, and afford every facility to subscribers. 


HOME INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK. 


OFFICE, No. 135 BROADWAY. 





ate Gs wn cces vccenccees seecces ++ «$2,000,000 00 
Assets, Ist January, 1864.......... oe 33 
LIABILITIES ..........-. pardaaiviaa sees we eaecaee 75,803 32 


ABSTRACT OF THE 


Twenty-First Semi-AnNuAL STATEMENT, 


showing the condition of the Company on the Ist Day oF 
JANUARY, 1864, 


ASSETS. 


Cash, Balance in Bank......... $875,680 45 
Bonds and Mortgages, being 
first lien on Real Estate,..... 831,672 50 
Loans on Stocks, payable on de- 


Ws kossdsccnenk ceees - 673,588 52 
State and Municipal Stocks and 
Bonds (market value)........ 190,159 00 
Bank Stocks (market value).... 111,800 00 
Real Estate ..............-.... 65,000 00 
Interest due on Ist January, 1864. 17,896 21 
Balance in hands of Agents, and 

in course of transmission from 

Agents on Ist January, 1864.. 72,348 96 
Bills Receivable (for premiums 

on Inland Risks).............+ 24,773 90 
Government Stamps on hand . 96 62 
Other Property, Miscellaneous 
MR 6. sc oriancssmeveones 44,117 87 
Premiums due and uncollected 
on Policies issued at Office.... 3,123 80 


Total .. cccccscceccccsceccees $3,286,270 33 


LIABILITIES. 


Claims for Losses Outstanding on 

Ist January, 18 .. $74,953 32 
Due Stockholders on account 18th 

and 19th Dividends.......... 850 00 


INSURANCE ON FAVORABLE TERMS. 


CHAS. J. MARTIN, Presrpent. 
A. F. WILMARTH, Vice-Pres’t. 
JOHN McGEE, Secretary. 
New York, January 18, 1864. 


MARINE AND FIRE INSURANCE. 





METROPOLITAN INSURANCE CO., 
No. 108 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Cash Capital - - - - = = $300,000 00 
Assets, April 1, 1864 - - - - - 612,821 78 


This Company insures, at customary rates of premium, 
against all MARINE and INLAND NAVIGATION RISKS 
on — or FREIGHT ; also, against loss or damage by 
FIRE. 

If Premiums are paid in gold, Losses will be paid in 

old. 
The Assured receive 75 per cent. of the net Profits, with- 
out incurring any liability, or in lieu thereof, at their op- 
tion, a liberal discount upon the premium. 

All losses equitably adjusted and promptly paid. 

SCRIP DIVIDEND declared Jan. 12, 1864, THIRTY- 
FIVE PER CENT. 

JAMES LORIMER GRAHAM, President. 
ROBERT M. C. GRAHAM, Vice-President. 
EDWARD A. STANSBURY, 2d Vice-President. 

Joun C. GooprinGEr, Secretary. 





SAFEST AND. CHEAPEST SYSTEM OF INSURANCE, 


ASHINGTON INSURANCE 
COMPANY, No. 172 Broapway (corner Maiden 
Lane), New York.—Cash Capital, $400,000; Assets, Feb- 
ruary 1, 1864, $582,000, 
Gone DUveeeen, TOG1.........ccseccssseseee 60 per cent. 
Scrip DivipEeNnp, 1862... 60 per cent. 
Scrip Divipenp, 1863. 60 per cent. 
The Policies entitled to participate receive 75 per cent. 
of net Profits. Insures Buildings, Mercandise, Furniture, 
Rents, Leases, against loss or damage by FIRE, and MA 
RINE RISKS on LAKES, RIVERS, andCANALS. 
GEO. C. SATTERLEK, President. 
HENRY WESTON, Vice-President. 
Wm. K. Lorurop, Secretary. 
Ww. A. Scort, Assistant-Secretary. 


((HICKERING & SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS 
OF 
GRAND, SQUARE, AND UPRIGHT 
PIANO-FORTES, 
No. 652 Broadway. 

The superiority of these instruments has of late been 
amply demonstrated by the voluntary testimony of the 
foremost artists of the day, who claim for them excel- 
lences of tone and workmanship hitherto unobtained by 
any other makers. 








Mr. Gottschalk’s constant use of the New ScaLz 
CHICKERING GRAND P1ANO-FortEs has severely tested 
their musical qualities, and resulted in establishing the 
justice of the very flattering estimation in which they are 
held. 


BOwyveER’s 
SPIKENARD OINTMENT 





Is used with great effect for RHEUMATISM and its 
attendant affections, such as Stiffness of the Joints, Sore- 
ness of Bones, Lumbago, etc., Ulcers of the mouth, tongue, 
etc., and diseases having a tendency to assume a Cancer- 
ous form. 

But above all, its properties have been specially tested 
and found peculiarly and miraculously beneficial in the 
cure of PILES, from which so many are, and apparently, 
helplessly suffering ; in fact it was in the endeavor to 
obtain a remedy for this painful and too common disease, 
and for which all Ointments and Compounds hitherto 
invented or pretended to be invented, were useless, that 
the GRAND DISCOVERY of the true Spikenard of 
Antiquity was made. None now need suffer, when so 
simple and so efficacious a cure is within his grasp. 


M. H. BOWYER, Patentee, 





For sale at No. 476 Broadway, and all druggists. 


W Istari’s BALSAM 


or 
WILD CHERRY, 
ONE OF THE OLDEST AND MOST RELIABLE REME- 
DIES IN THE WORLD FOR 


COUGHS, COLDS,{WHOOPING-COUGH, BRONCHITIS, 





DIFFICULTY OF BREATHING, ASTHMA, 
HOARSENESS, SORE THROAT, 
CROUP, 


AND EVERY AFFECTION OF 
THE THROAT, LUNGS, AND CHEST, 
TnCLyEEy EVEN 
CONSUMPTION. 


WISTAR’S BALSAM OF WILD CHERRY. 


So general has the use of this remedy become, and so 
popular is it everywhere, that it is unnecessary to recount 
its virtues. Its works speak for it, and find utterance in 
the abundant and voluntary testimony of the many who 
from long suffering and settled disease have by its use 
been restored to pristine vigor and health. We can pre- 
sent a mass of evidence in proof of our assertions, that 


CANNOT BE DISCREDITED. 


Important Testimony from Physicians. 





From 8. THATCHER, M.D., 
Of Hermon, N. Y. 


‘‘Wistar’s BatsaM or WILD CHERRY gives universal 
satisfaction, It seems to cure a Cough by loosening and 
cleansing the Lungs, and allaying Irritation, thus remov- 
ing the cause, instead of drying up the Cough and leay- 
ing the cause behind. I consider the Balsam as good as 
any, if not the best Cough Medicine with which I am ac- 
quainted.” 


From W. B. LYNCH, M.D., 
Of Auburn, N. Y. 


“T most cheerfully add my testimony in favor of Wis- 
tar’s Balsam. I have used it in my family in Pulmonary 
Affections, Coughs, and Colds, and esteem it a most valu- 
able remedy, and have recommended it in various com- 
plaints of this nature with invariably happy results.” 


From H. D. MARTIN, M.D., 
Of Mansfield, Tioga Co., Pa. 


‘* Having used in my practice the last four years Wis- 
tar’s Balsam of Wild Cherry, with great success, I most 
cheerfully recommend it to those afflicted with obstinate 
Coughs, Colds, Asthma, etc.” 


WISTAR’S BALSAM OF WILD CilERRY. 


From HON. JUDGE SPRAKER, 
Of Canajoharie, N. Y.. 


who would refuse to give his valuable and important tes- 
timony unless satisfied that this remedy possesses all the 
merits claimed for it. 


‘This is to certify that myself and family have used 
Dr. Wistark’s BALSAM OF WILD Cuerry for several years, 
and thatI take great pleasure in recommending it in 
preference to anything of the kind for the purposes for 
which it is intended. In cases of Asthma, Phthisic, or 
Affection of the Throat, I have never met with anything 
equal to it.’’ 


WISTAR’S BALSAM OF WILD CHERRY. 


None genuine unless signed ‘I, BUTTS,” on the 
wrapper, 


For sale by 
J. P.. DINSMORE, 
No. 491 Broadway, New York. 
S. W. FOWLE & Co., 
Proprietors, Boston, 
And by all Druggists. 


T° AGENTS AND DEALERS IN 
TREES AND SEED, 4ND TOCLUBS. My Whole 
sale Catalogue for 1864 isn »w ready. Carriage of pack 
ages paid to Boston, Newpo t, and New York. 
B. M. WATSON, 
Old Colony Nurseries, Plymouth, Mass. 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT 
AND PILLS. 

Neither Caustic nor the knife can ever be required in 
the treatment of wounds, ulcers, tumors, or schirrous 
swellings,¢to which Holloway’s Ointment has been ap- 
plied in time. The effect of the Pills on the digestive appa- 
ratus is all but miraculous. If the reader of this cannot 
get the medicine from the drug store in his place, let him 
write to No. 80 Maiden lane, N. Y., inclosing the amount, 
and I will mail a box free of expense. 

T. HOLLOWAY. 


HLUNNEWELL'S UNIVERSAL 
COUGH REMEDY. 

The basis of this truly wonderful preparation, now of 
such well-earned celebrity, is a freedom from every com- 
ponent calculated to debilitate, and by such to allow the 
greatest freedom of use. day or night,as the only true theory 
by which Throat and Lung Complaints can be effectually 
cured. Toprevent asking attention to long stories of great 
cures, when local causes make almost all such complaints 
different in effect, I would ask confidence, which will be 
sacred, in Colds, Coughs, Hoarseness, Sore Throat, Bron- 
chial and Asthmatic Complaints, Whooping Cough, and to 
all Throat and Lung Complaints, which, when neglected, 
end in Consumption. Testimonials from Physicians of 
the highest respectability, and from invalids, can be seen 
at my office by allinterested. For sale by all Wholesale 
and Retail Dealers. JOHN L. HUNNEWELL, Proprie- 
tor, Practical Chemist, Boston, Mass. 


TREES AND PLANTS OF ALL 


kinds—Deciduous and Evergreen, Fruit and Orna- 
mental, in all sizes, at low rates. Purchasers should send 
for new Priced List for 1864, before purchasing elsewhere. 
Carriage paid to Boston, Newport, and New York. 























. M. WATSON, 
Old Colony Nurseries, Plymouth, Mass. 








port FAIL TO READ THIS. 


COFFEE! COFFEE!! COFFEE!!! 
THE 


EAST INDIA COFFEE CO., 


No. 154 Reap st. (three doors from Greenwich st.), 


N. Y., call universal attention to their 
KENT’S EAST INDIA COFFEE, 


ONLY 25 CENTS PER POUND. 


KENT’S EAST INDIA COFFEE 


has all the flavor of OLD GOVERNMENT JAVA, and is 
but half the price; and also that 


KENT’S EAST INDIA COFFEE 


has twice the strength of Java or any other Coffee what- 


ever, and wherever used by our first-class hotels and 
steam-boats, the stewards say there is a saving of 50 per 


cent. 

KE T’S EAST INDIA COFFEE 
is the most healthy beverage known, and is very nutri- 
tious. Ihe weak and infirm may use it at all times with 
impunity. The wife of Rev. W. Eaves, local minister of 
the M. E. church, Jersey City, who has not been able to 
use any coffee for fifteen years, can use 


KENT’S EAST INDIA COFFEE 


three times a day without injury, it being entirely free 
from those properties that produce nervous excitement. 


Dr. JAMES BOYLE, of No. 156 CHAMBERS STREET, 
says, ‘‘I have never known any Coffee so healthful, nu- 
tritious, and free from all injurious qualities as 


KENT’S EAST INDIA COFFEE. 


I advise my patients to drink it universally, even those 
to whom I have hitherto prohibited the use of Coffee.” 


The PRINCIPAL of the NEW YORK EYE INFIRM- 
RY says: “I direct all the patients of our Institution 
to use exclusively 
KENT’S EAST INDIA COFFEE, 
and would not be without it on any account.” 


Rev. C. LARUE, an eminent clergyman of the M. E. 
church, now stationed at Halsey street, Newark, saysof 


KENT’S EAST INDIA COFFEE. 


“*T have used it nearly a year in my family, and find it 
produces no ache of the head or nervous irritation, as in 
the case of all other Coffees. It is exceedingly pleasant, 
and I cordially recommend it to all clergymen and their 


families.” 
KENT’S EAST INDIA COFFEE 
is used daily by the families of Bishop Ames. Bishop 


Baker, and many of the most distinguished clergymen and 
professional men in the country. 


Beware oF Counterreits! 
and be sure that the packages are labeled 


KENT’S EAST INDIA COFFEE, 
No, 154 ReapE st., New Yor«, 


us there are numerous counterfeits afloat under the name 
of ‘‘Genuine East India Coffee,” ‘Original East India 
Coffee,” etc., put forth by impostors to deceive the un- 
wary. 

ia l b. packages, and in boxes of 36, 60, and 100 ts. 
for — and Large Consumers, Sold by Grocers gen- 
erally, 

Sold also in Brooklyn by E. Indig, No. 78 Fulton st., H. 
C. Burling, cor. Sands and Gold sts., and J. Thompson, 
No, 91 Atlantic st., and by Grocers generally. 

Orders from City and Country Grocers solicited, 
whom a liberal discount will be made. 


QTEINWAY & SONS’ 





GOLD MEDAL GRAND AND SQUARE PIANOS 


Are now considered the best in Europe as well as this 
country, having received the first Prize Medal at the 
World’s Exhibition in London, 1862. 

The principal reason why the Steinway Pianos are 
superior to all others is, that the firm is composed of five 
practical piano-forte makers (father and four sons), who 
invent all their own improvements, and under whose 
personal supervision every part of the instrument is 
manufactured. . 

Warerooms No. 71 and 73 East Fourteenth street, a 
few doors east of Union Square, New York. 


WHEELER & WILSON’S 
HIGHEST PREMIUM 


LOCK STITCH 


SEWING MACHINES, 





No. 505 BROADWAY. 
PLANTS AND SEEDS PREPAID 


by mail, in great variety. Price list now ready. 
B. M. ON 





Plymouth, Mass. 





PHAR & CO., 


STEAM JOB PRINTERS, 
No. 11 FRANKFORT STREET, 
Near the City Hall, 


New York. 





Books, Newspapers, Cards, Circulars, Bill Heads, and 
all kinds of Job Printing executed with Neatness and 
Dispatch. 


O EDITORS.—A GENTLEMAN 


Connected with the New York Press would like to 
obtain a position as correspondent of a daily paper ina 
smaller city. Terms moderate. 
Address R. W. A., 
Office of the Rounp Tasir, 
No. 116 Nassau street, New York. 


PPRESH GARDEN SEEDS FOR 1864. 


Gardeners, Market Gardeners, and others, purchas- 
ing Seeds in small or large quantities, by sending a lis* of 
what they require, will receive the same by return of mail, 
with the lowest possible prices annexed for cash. Car- 
~- paid to Boston and New York. Seeds prepaid by 
mail, WA 
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\[&. MERIVALE IS ONE OF THE 


second great triumvirate of English uistorians,— 
NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 


D. APPLETON & CQ, 


Nos, 443 and 445 Broadway, 
Publish this day : 
HISTORY 
OF 


THE ROMANS UNDER THE EMPIRE, 


BY CHARLES MERIVALE, D.D., 
Late Fellow of St. John’s College. 


Vol. Ili, Handsomely printed on tinted paper. Cloth, $2. 
Half Morocco, $3 50. 


To be completed in seven volumes. 


CONTENTS. 


Vols, I. and II. comprising the History to the Fall of 
Julius Cesar. 

Vol. III. to the Establishment of the Monarchy by Au- 
gustus, 
Ra IV, and V. from Augustus to’Claudius, B.C. 27, to 
A.D. 54 
Vol. VI. from the reign of Nero, A.D. 54, to the Fall of 
Jerusalem, A.D. 70. 

Vol. VII. from the Destruction of Jerusalem, A.D. 70, 
to the Death of M. Aurelius. 

This valuable work terminates at the point where the 
narrative of Gibbon commences, and is, therefore, indis- 
pensable in every library. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS, 
From the Gentleman’s Magazine. 


“We regard itis highly creditable to modern scholar- 
ship to have produced in one generation, two such works 
as Dr. Arnold’s and Mr. Merivale’s, which are not only 
exempt from the defects we have noted, but may even be 
read with as much gratification as any narrative of modern 
events.” 

From the Atheneum. 

“Of Mr. Merivale’s merits as a historian we have ex- 
pressed generally our opinion. The student will find in 
the present volume the scholarship, power, and impartial- 
ity which characterized the previous volume, * * * Mr, 
Merivale has appreciated the depth of the Flavian reaction, 
and he has done justice to the memory of those emperors, 
who, under its influence, made a last effort to check 
Rome’s downward course.” 

From the London Spectator. 

“The ability with which Mr. Merivale’s history has 
been written—his great research, his freedom from parti- 
sinship, his vigorous narrative, his genial sense of charac- 
ter—are likely for a good while to keep English competi- 
tors out of the field which he has traversed.” 

From the North American Review. 


‘* He is manifestly not a mere scholar, or rather he is not 
exclusively a bookman, but a keen observer of men and 
society around him; for, while his Romans are neither 
modernized nor Anglicized, they are actual men, endowed 
with human passions, affections, and liabilities, and not 
the impassive. abstractions which have so long usurped 
the Roman name in history. 

= This history must always stand as a splendid 
monument of his learning, his candor, and his vigorous 
grasp of intellect. Though he is in some respects inferior 
to Macaulay and Grote, he must still be classed with them 
as one of the second great triumvirate of English histor- 
ians.” 


NEW EDITIONS 





OF 


STANDARD WORKS 
LATELY PUBLISHED BY 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO. 


THE HISTORY OF THE INGENIOUS GENTLEMAN, 
DON QUIXOTE OF LA MANCHA. 
TRANSLATED BY MOTTEUX. 

With copious Notes and Life by John G. Lockhart. 


4 vols. 12mo, Printed on tinted paper, and bound in vel- 


lum cloth, gilt top. Price $5. 


This edition of Don Quixote is an exact reprint of that 
edited by Mr. Lockhart and published in Edinburgh in 
1822. It is not only superior to any that ever before ap- 
peared in England, hut more complete and satisfaetory 
than any one which exists in the literature of Spain her- 
self, 

The translation by Motteux is by far more spirited than 
the much oider version of Shelton. 

The Notes by Lockhart furnish a complete explanation 
of the numerous historical allusions in Don Quixote, as 
well as of the particular traits in romantic writing, which 
it was Cervantes’ purpose to ridicule in the person of his 
hero. Without having access to such information as has 
now been thrown together, it may be doubted whether 
any English reader has ever been able thoroughly to seize 
and command the meaning of Cervantes throughout his 
inimitable fiction. Metrical translations of the many old 
Spanish ballads quoted or alluded to by Don Quixote and 
Sancho Panza have uniformly been inserted in the Notes, 


SPARKS’S AMERICAN BIOGRAPHY. 
THE LIBRARY OF AMERICAN BIOGRAPHY. Con- 
ducted by Hon. Jarep Sparks. New Series. Complete 
in Fifteen Volumes, each volume containing a Portrait, 


or aneatly engraved Historical Sketch. 15 vols, 12mo, 
Cloth. Price $15. 
GREEN AND GOLD SERIES. 
HOOD’S POETICAL WORKS. 2 Vous. 
SCOTT’S POETICAL WORKS. 3 Vots. 


CAMPBELL’S POETICAL WORKS. 1 Vot. 


NEw BOOKS 


Just Published by 
SCRIBNER, No. 124 Grand street, New York. 


I, 

AMERICA AND HER COMMENTATORS, 
With a Critical Sketch of Travel in the United States. 
By HENRY T. TUCKERMAN. 

1 vol. crown 8vo, $2 50, 


“The object of this work is twofold—to present a gene- 
ral view of the traits and transitions of our country, as 
recorded at different periods and by writers of various 
nationalities, and to afford those desirous of authentic 
information in regard tothe United States a guide to the 
sources thereof, 

“Many of the works di d are i ible to the 
general reader ; others are prolix, and would not reward 
a consecutive perusal, though worthy of a brief analysis ; 
while not a few are too superficial, and yield amusement 
only when the grains of wit and wisdom are separated 
from the predominant chaff.”—Extract from Preface. 





Il. 
DEAN TRENCH§S NEW WORK, 
Second Part of 
SYNONYMS OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 
Br R. C. TRENCH, D.D. 
1 vol. 12mo, $1 25. 
From the London Atheneum, 

“A continuation of a preceding work on the same sub- 
ject, and is executed in the same manner. Dean Trench 
has a happy art of seizing the peculiarities of words, and 
presenting them simply and neatly to the apprehension of 
the reader—hence he is a guide in this department of 
knowledge to whom his readers may trust themselves with 
confidence.” 

Ill. 
THOUGHTS FOR THE CHRISTIAN LIFE. 
By the REV. JAS. DRUMMOND, 
With an Introduction by Dr. J. G. HoLLanp. 
1 vol. 12mo, $1 50, 

Dr. Holland, in his Introduction, says: ‘In intellectual 
power and quality Mr. Drummond was not only an un- 
common man but an uncommon style of man. He was an 
original thinker—a man whose sermons never could be 
predicted from the texts which formed their subjects. 
In the pulpit he was a mau of power. He always had 
something new to say, and a striking and impressive way 
of saying it. He spoke as one commissioned of Heaven, 
and he ceuld not have been more in earnest if he had 
been favored with a vision of the Eternal City, or been 
permitted to gaze upon the perdition of ungodly men.” 


rv. 
DR. BUSHNELL’S NEW WORK. 
WORK AND PLAY; or, Lirerary Varieries. 


In 1 vol. 12mo, $1 50, uniform with “Sermons for 
New Life,” * Christian Nurture.” 


ir 
MRS. KIRKLAND’S NEW WORK. 
Second Series of 


THE SCHOOL-GIRL’S GARLAND. 


A Selection of Poetry, adapted to different ages, by Mrs, 
C. M. KIRKLAND, in 1 vol. 16mo, bound in green 
vellum cloth, $1 25; in full gilt, $2. Uniform 

with the first series. 


VI. 
A NEW WORK BY HON, G. P. MARSH. 


MAN AND NATURE; 
OR, 
PuysicaL Grocrapny, aS MopiFIED BY 
Human Action. 


Uniform with Lectures on the English Language, 1 vol. 
octavo, cloth, $3 50; half-calf, $6. 
VIL. 
NEW WORK BY J. T. HEADLEY. 
CHAPLAINS OF THE REVOLUTION. 
In 1 vol. 12mo, 450 pages. Uniform with ‘* Washington 


and his Generals,” ** Napoleon and his Marshals,” etc. 
Price $1 50, 


Copies sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price, and 
for sale by all Booksellers. 


-j UST PUBLISHED, 





CONTINENTAL MONTHLY FOR MAY. 


CONTENTS.—No. XXIX. 





American Finances and Resources. 
Walker, 

none. 

Our Domestic Relations; or, How to treat the Rebel 
States. By Charles Russell. 

The Mound Builder. By January Searle, 

A Universal Language. By S. P. Andrews. 

A Summer’s Night. Bg Count S. Krasinski. 
by Prof. Podbielski. 

The English Press. By Nicholas Rowe, London. 

The House in the Lane. By V. Townsend. 

Music a Science. By Lucia D. Pychowska. 

Thought. By Virginia Vaughan. 

The War a Contest for Ideas. By Henry Everett Russell. 

Hints to the American Farmer, 

Aphorisms. By Rev. Asa Colton. 

The Wild Azalea. By E. W.C. 

A Pair of Stockings. 

Literary Notices. 

Editor’s Table. 


By Hon. Robert J. 


Translated 


JOHN F, TROW, Publisher, 
No. 50 Greene street, New York. 
For sale by all Newsmen. 





RIFLES AND RIFLE PRACTICE. 


AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE UPON THE 
THEORY OF RIFLE FIRING. 


Explaining the causes of inaccuracy of Fire and the 
manner of correcting it, with descriptions of the Infantry 
Rifles of Europe and the United States, their Balls and 
Cartridges, 
BY 
M. WILCOX, 
U. S. Army. 


Cc. 


Tilustrated with numerous wood-cuts and lithographed - 


maps. 1 vol. 12mo, price $1 75. 


3 D. VAN NOSTRAND, Publisher, 
No. 192 Broadway. 





Copies sent free by mail on receipt of price. 





QHAKESPEARE ! 


SHAKESPEARE ! 


THE LONDON PRINTING AND PUBLISH- 
ING CO., 


* * 487 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 487 * * 


Offer the following unrivaled editions of the complete 
works of the Bard of Avon, whose name and fame 


NATIONS NOW JOIN TO CELEBRATE. 


THE COMPLETE WORKS OF SHAKESPEARE, 


Revised from the original editions, with historical intro- 
duction and notes, explanatory and critical ; a life of the 
Poet, with essay, etc., etc. Edited by 


J. 0. HALLIWELL, 
And other Eminent Commentators, 


Illustrated with 80 Steel Portraits of Eminent Shake- 
speareans in character, from original daguerreotypes. 


Imp. 8vo, 3 volumes, superb full morocco, $24; half-mor- 
occo, antique, $19; cloth, in 6 vols., $14; with 
doubtful plays and 25 additional steel plates, 
making 4 vols., above styles, $33 50, 
$25, and $20 respectively. 


SHAKESPEARE’S COMPLETE WORKS, 


Revised from the Original Editions, with historical intro- 
ductions, notes explanatory and critical, a life of the Poet, 
and an essay onhis genius. Edited by 


BARRY CORNWALL. 


Illustrated by KENNY MEADOWS, with over 1,000 
Engravings on Wood and Steel. 


Imp. 8vo, 3 vols., elegant mor. antique and gold, $25; 
half-mor. ant., $19; cloth, in 6 vols., $14. 


THE FAMILY SHAKESPEARE; 


Adapted for family reading, from the original text, with- 
out in the least affecting its excellence, beautifully illus- 
trated with numerous engravings on steel. 


By THOMAS BOWDLEAR, Esq, F.R.S., F.S.A., etc. 
Cloth and Gold, $3. 
SHAKESPEARE HEROINES, 
Comprising the principal Female Characters in the 
PLAYS OF THE GREAT POET, 


Engraved in the highest style of art, from drawings by 
eminent Artists, with letter-press extracts 


1 vol., 870 pages. 


FROM THE TEXT; IN ENGLISH AND FRENCH. 
And critical essays on each of the characters. 
a2 ELEGANT MOROCCO, 15 DOLLARS. ey 
Half morocco, antique, $12 50; or in sheets, $8. 


ALSO TWO COPIES 


Of Artists’ Proofs of Shakespearean Portraits, over 120 in 
number, exquisitely engraved on steel, from daguerreo- 
types of the living originals, and printed on large paper, 
being the only copies not sold, 
Magnificently bound in full morocco antique. 
PRICE ONLY 100 DoLLARS EACH. 


N. B.—All orders must be addressed to the undersigned 
at the Company’s Retail Warerooms, 


No. 487 Broadway, New York, No, 487. 
E, A. BROWN, Managing Agent. 
MESSRS. TICKNOR & FIELDS 


Publish this Day : 
I. 
TWO NEW EDITIONS OF THE 


LIFE OF WILLIAM H. PRESCOTT. 
BY GEORGE TICKNOR. 





Liprary Epition, in octavo, uniform in size and finish 
with the standard edition of Prescott’s works, with 
Portrait, $3. 


PorpuLar EpirTion, in duodecimo, bound in muslin, and 
containing the entire letter-press of the larger edi- 
tion, with Portrait, $2. 


They have also on hand copies of the original 


ILLUSTRATED Epition, printed in quarto form, on toned 
paper, illustrated and ornamented in the highest style 
of art, and elegantly bound in vellum cloth, $7 50. 


This admirable biography has been received with the 
warmest encomiums, both at home and abroad. In an- 
swer to the general demand, the publishers now produce 
it in two cheaper editions. The Popular Edition forms a 
handsome 12mo volume, and is issued at a price falling 
within the means of all readers. The Library Edition is 
in octavo form, and is finished to match exactly with the 
library editions of Prescott’s works. Both of these new 
editions include the entire contents of the quarto, and 
contain also the portrait on steel, 


IL 
SERMONS. 


BY REV. FREDERICK W. ROBERTSON, A.M. 


Fifth Series. 1 vol. 12mo, uniform with the former 


volumes, $1 25. 
nt 
POEMS. 
BY FREDERICK GODDARD TUCKERMAN. 
1 vol. 16mo, $1. 


** Rich in the materials of poetry.””—London Atheneum. 
4 Hither of the above works for sale at all bookstores. 
or sent, post-paid, to any address on receipt of advertised 


price by the publishers, 
TICKNOR & FIELDS, 
No, 135 Washington street, Boston. 


SECOND EDITION, TRANSLATED 
INTO ENGLISH.—‘ La Gaviota,” a Spanish novel. 
J. BRADBURN, No, 49 Walker street. 
12mo, $1 25. 

OPINIONS OF THE Press.—This is a work abounding in 
incidents in Andalusian life. The Edinburgh Review 
considers the author to be considered the Spanish Walter 
Scott, and thinks ‘‘ La Gaviota”’ the best of all her novels. 
It appears to be well and faithfully translated, and we 
understand that the first edition is already nearly all 
disposed of. We commend this beautiful novel to our 
readers.—New Nation. ‘‘ LaGaviota” is a work of real 
power and interest, and has found its host of readers and 
admirers in Spain and also in France, where translations 
have long since appeared. It cannot fail to win its way 
among us, and lead to an acquaintance with her other 
works.—Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Newspaper. 





1 vol. cloth, 





A CARD. 





Pastors and the Christian public are respectfully in- 
formed that I shall issue, on or before May 15, a new ar- 
rangement of “SONGS FOR SOCIAL AND PUBLIC 
WORSHIP,” with especial reference to evening services 
and social religious gatherings. It will contain nearly 
Two Hundred and Fifty Tunes—the very gems of excel- 
lence, now in the larger work—including a number of 
those tried and pepular pieces, which are favorites at the 
prayer-meeting, in the Sunday-school, and around the 
family altar, together with over one hundred hymns not 
set to music, and especially adapted to seasons of deep re- 
jigious interest. ‘ 

The work is under the editorial care of Rev. E 
Kirk, D.D., of this city, whose name alone is a guar: 
that the selection of hymns will be everything that i8 
needed in the temples of God’s praise. This revised edi- 
tion of the Songs will be elegantly printed on fine paper, 
in large, clear type, and sold at seventy-five cents per 
copy. 

It will be portable in size, and contain in all about 
Five Hundred Hymns, and for purity and beauty of style, 
for variety of subjects and excellence of music, for con- 
venience of size and reference, and above all for adapta- 
tion to the service of God in song, it will, it is believed, 
stand far in advance of anything of the kind that can be 
found in the market. . 

A copy will be sent, prepaid, on receipt of the price. 
Please order one from the Publisher, and judge of its 
merits by a Critical and Careful examination, If the 
work does not fully meet the expectations of the party 
ordering it, the money will be refunded, together with 
postage on the same. 


HENRY HOYT, 
Sunday-School Publisher, 


No. 9 Cornhill, Boston. 
QTORY OF THE NEW PRIEST 





IN 
CONCEPTION BAY. 


BY 
REY. ROBERT LOWELL. 


With Illustrations by Darter. A New Edition 
Volume. 


in One 


From the North American Review. 


“This tale challenges our admiration on many grounds, 
either of which would merit for it a foremost place among 
works of its class. Its scene is laid in Newfoundland—to 
most of us an unknown region—and presenting, as is now 
evinced, unsurpassed materials whether for the descrip- 
tion of nature or the delineation of rare and piquant types 
of humanity. 

‘*The pages before us abound in pictures of terraqueous 
scenery, each a poem by itself, such as could have been 
written only by one who had the eye and word-wealth of 
atrue poet. . . . There are several characters of sin- 
gular beauty. The New Priest himself is thoroughly 
noble, loyal to his convictions, full of honor and self-sacri- 


ce. 

“* Skipper George has hardly his equal in fictitious lit- 
erature. . . . His daughter . unites to all 
that is beautiful in her father an unstudied, maidenly 
grace, native delicacy, and spontaneous intuition as to all 
that belongs to the higher nature. The tale is one of un- 
flagging interest, and the several stages of its develop- 
ment are managed with exquisite artistic skill. . . . 

‘“*We would qualify our praise, were there anything 
that claims its abatement ; but either there is no material 
for an unfavorable criticism, or what is very much the 
same thing, the author gains such hold upon his readers 
as to disarm the critical judgment.” 


POEMS. 
BY THE REV. ROBERT LOWELL. 


An Entirely New Edition, with many New Pieces. 16mo, 
"fine paper, vellum cloth, gilt top, $1. 


The many admirers of Mr. Lowell will be glad to wel- 
come the familiar old friends, which they have so often 
enjoyed, in company with the many new ones which so 
agreeably enlarge the circle. 

The London Athenzum says: 

“ Asa writer of powerful verses he merits commenda- 
tory recognition in these columns. Some of the devo- 
tional poems are very beautiful and appropriate—com- 
pound proper of real living blood and unquestionably 
pure Helicon.” + 


IMITATION OF CHRIST. 
BY THOMAS A KEMPIS, 


A New and Very Beautiful 16mo Edition, reprinted exact 
from the last Oxford Edition, with border in red. 
Beveied boards, red edges, $1 50. 


“It isan exact reprint of the Oxford edition, while its 
price is very much less. A good American edition of this 
celebrated work, the most celebrated perhaps of all works 
of practical piety, has long been needed. Every house- 
hold in the land would be better by having a copy of this 
book in their house.””—Boston Evening Transcript. 


Sent by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of advertised 
price. 
E. P. DUTTON & CO., 
PUBLISHERS, 


No. 106 Washington street, Boston. 








